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interviews with almost 400 respondents at 33 community colleges; a 
review- of available data and literature; discussions with expert 
•panelists; an opinion survey conducted among a broad cross-sect ien>.of 
knowledgeable observers; and interviews with selected community 
college leaders, academic and government agency experts, and members 
of the Sacramento policy community. Stu$y conclusions indicate that: 
{!}• community colleges are* unusually flexible institutions with the 
capacity to adapt quickly to local nee&s; (2) they have many 
effective, and some outstanding programs and for the most part a 
competent and dedicated professional s$af f ; (3) they have a long 
tradition of commitment taLeducational opportunity for all students; 
(4 ) their problems include \ransfer programs that need improvement , 
weak counseling and assessment programs , programs of special 
assistance for under prepared minorities that could be improved,) 
vocational programs that emphasize specific skill training at tne 
expense of broader competencies, no "common standards for remedial 
courses and requirements, and faculty that could be more effective; 
.(5) obstacles that prevent community colleges from utilizing their 
strengths effectively lie in the governance proces's , state finance 
formulas, uncertain funding levels, wide^ variation Hn academic. . ' 
standards , '.inefficient personnel rules, weak intersegmental 
coordinatib'n , and inadequate evaluation data. { AYC ) 
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' 1 ' j PREFACE 

. This is a report on the findings of a s ix-month study of California's 
community colleges sponsored by thd California Roundtable, an organization of 

senior** executives of major California corporations, 

* ■ i 

The Round table was awarfe of recent concerns expressed in many quarters 
that- the community colleges were experiencing problems that cpuld b£ 
diminishing their effectiveness* Particularly in light of the long-standing 
ties between the community colleges and California business and industry* the 
Rouncjtable sought an independent study by disinterested analysts that would 
examine available evidence and report objective findings on the status and 
* * overall cost-effectiveness of the- colleges. The Roundta1>le commissioned f 

» 

Berman, Weiler Associates to conduct the study** & 

v f ^ # ' " • 9 

In order to insure the independence of the study f the Round table has 

carefully maintained an arms-length relationship to the research process; 

study findings are entirely the tesponsibili ty of Berman, Weiler Associates. 

The report is contained Jnthree volume s» under the general heading, A_ 

Study of California's Communi^y^ Colleges : * , ^ 

Volume 1, SUMMARY.. AND CONCLUSIONS 

Volume 2, FINDINGS 

. ' Volume 3, APPENDIX 

* This volume summarizes key study findings and presents overall study 
j * 

conclusions* Volume 2 ^^jtpnts the main findings; Volume 3. presents 

additional details ariG^ta Bp 3 ^ discussion. 

, t. ' 
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I. INTRODUCTION 
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California *s community college system began sdven ty-f ive years ago wi^th 
one college and thirty students* By 1985, almost h^lf of— sir! adult . 
Californians, had attended a community college, and 106 campuses enroled 
nearly three-fourths of all students attending public pos tsecondary ' 
institutions. * * 

The missions of the community colleges were reviewed by the legislature in 

1919 , 1947, 1955,^and 1960. These reviews identified and endorsed the 

comprehensive missions pursued by the colleges today — transfer, vocational 

education, remediation, and adult and community education. Among these 

missidns, however, relative priorities have* varied over time, and rapid • 

* 

college growth in the 1960s and 70s was achieved largely through the expansion 
of community .and adult education, and programs for part-time students 

interested in obtaining or improving work skills. ; Following the passage of 

t * 

Proposition 13 in 1^78, the colleges also be came largely 'state- supported 
institutions for the first time.| These and other changes over the l^st two 
decades have caused many observers to call for a reassessment, of the role &nd 

future of the community colleges. What mi i« ions and priorities should the 

* • 
colleges have, and who should they serve? Row should they be governed and 

financed? How could their edu cat i° na ^ programs be strengthened? . 

Th^.s report is aimed at helping to inform discissions of these issues by 

describing key aspects of college Operations' and providing a, broad assessment 

of college programs and services. The report addresses questions of finance 

and governance, describes student and faculty characteristics, 4nd reviews* the^- 

colleges 1 transfer, voca tional, and remedial educa tion programs. Study 

t 

findings j*re based on interviews with almost 4QQ respondents at 33 colleges; a 

\ X * ♦ \ 

1 . ■ 
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\ 



review and synthesis of available data and literature; discussions with expert 

' • - . y " 

panelists in five key Issue /areas* an opinion survey conducted **ong a broad 

cross-section of knowledgeable observers; and interviews with selected . 

\ * 

community college leaders, academic and government agency exft^rts, and members 

* 

of the Sacramento "policy community, . - 




. ) 
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II. GOVERNANCE 

Community colleges began as extensions of high schools, and were 
originally governed by local elerientatyr secondary school boards. By the early 
1970s, the colleges had broken away from the K-12 systems and 'were governed in 
.separate districts by their own boards of trustees. These boards set local 
property tax rates f and established district budgets, hire<f district staff; and 
mad^ educational policy' for their districts. In 1967, the "Sta'te Board of 
Goverkor^ and Office of the Chancellor were created to coordinate policy for 

the districts an t d provide than with administrative support. Thus, the 

\ s ( 

community \co liege's have^ traditionally been governed by locally iutoiu>mous 
districts, ^hose authority was not challenged by the system 1 s weak state 
administrative agency. , 



\ 
\ 



Since the passage of proposition 13 in 1978, authority has shifted from 

\ * • * 

being largely loc^- to largely shared among locaf trustees, tire Board of 

• • \ . ■■ " . , 

Governors, and the legislature. The most obvious change has been the 

. < • " t • • •' 

assumption by the legislature of authority for the allocation and distribution 



\ 
\ 



of resources; neither lo^al trustees nor the Board of Governors control the 

amount of money that each College receives. At the same titoe, the Bdard's 

authority has grown considerably over the last seven years, and is 

increasingly exercised in area^ ^that hacT been reserved to local prerogative, } 

Tfyis has created areas of overlapping authority between the Board of Governors 

and J6£al trustees, leading man/ study informants »to conclude that improved 

consultation and coordination are needed. These informants felt that local- 

state relations pould become increasingly s>trained if the Board moves to 

• • - 

MO ' ' * 



increase the scope of its authority over college academic programs, whose 
character is now still left largely to* local discretion. 

Lines of accountability in this system are not clea'r. Th§ legislature can 
hold the colleges accountable only in the broadest sense, and while local 
trustees are in theory accountable to their electorates, they are increasingly 
regulated by a state agency. The Board of Governors is in turn accountable to 
the legislature', but has limited ability to enforce policy at the local level 
(e.g., i^fhas no authority to hire or fire'local personnel) - Vfe found broad 
agreement aiaoj\g community college, personnel that this Systeto of governance 
does not work efficiently, but no consensus on what changes should be made. 

We found, in sum, that both local trustees and the State Board of 
Governors lack key elements of th* capacity to govern.* As a consequence, key 
decisions af feet ing the colleges' are ofte^made by the state 'legislature — 

4 f 

i.e.. in the political arena* "This has further weakened local autonomy, and 
* * ■* ft 

$ . . • - 

has clouded the issue of where leadership resides. • 



A 
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*This situation appears to be unique t^o California: ^Typically, states with 
locally elected boards also have local taxing and budget allocation authority; 
states witn centrally funded systems tend to* have local boards appointed by 
central authorities. . , , ' * 

4 U 



^ III. 1 FINANCE AND EXPENDITURES « 

\ ' ■ 

V ■ ■ 

. V ■ • - \ • 1 • v ' ' ... 

The} community colleges are x f inane ed primarily- through st$te 

t . • . ■ 

apportionments, with contributions from local revenues derived from property 

* t 

taxes and student fees. The state determines the amount of revenue that each 

- # d. 

diatrict is to receive, subtracts locally generated revenue from this total, 
and makes up the difference through the state apportionment. Since both local 
taxes and student fees ai^ also set by the state, the effect is one* oi 
complete state financing. # " < i - 

v 

Calif Osrnia spends more on community colleges, relative to its wealth, tha'n * 
almostVny other state in thfe nation. But w^ile state support 9f community 
colleges has increased over the last decade, this increase has -not be«n enough 
to offset fully the reduction in looal revenue^ brought about bk#ropos it ion 




13, coupled with the effects of inflation. This overall decline ifi state 
support haa led to th^ elimination of courses that the state has no longer 
wanted to support, but has alao caused other * more far-reaching cuts in 

* '• * 4 

\ 

services, including additional course reductions* staff layoffs, and, 
elimination of some counseling and assessment programs. Table 1 shows 
community colleges revenues, in current aftd constant dollars, from 1976-77 
through the Governor's budget proposal for 1985-86. * v 
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.Year 



Loca 1 
Sources* 



State 

Aid' 



CALIFORNIA COMMUNltY COLLEGES., 
TQTAL REVENUES 8 
"^Dollars In Millions) 



Total , ■ v 

State - _ . ' • % 

^fertd .Average 'Total State & 
Loca t Oat I y • Loca i Fund I ng 

Finding Attendance ~Per ADA 



Total State. & 
Loca I Funding* 
. Per ADA f ji* 
1976-77 Do! Iars d 



Fed are f 



Other 



Total 
Revenue 



Total 
Revenue 
Per ADA 



Total 
Revenue 
" Per 
ADA In 
1976-77 
Do I I'ers* 



1976- 77 - 

1977- 78 
1978^79 
1979-86 

-1980-81 
1981*82 
1982-83 
1985-84° 

1984- 85° 

1985- 86 f - 



668.0 

778.1 

360.8, 

295.4 

347.8 

416.4 

415.5 

425.1 

535.7 

584.0 



484*2 
524.7 

839.8 
1 ,027.5 
1,119.5 
J ,104.^ 
1,086.5 
•1,074.7 
1,119.2 
1,169.5 



1,152.2 

1,302.8 

1,200.6- 

1,522.4* 

1,467.3 

1,520.7 

1,499.8 

1,497.8 

1,654.9 

1,753.5 



721,884 
718,303* 
635,372 

670,623 

725,514 

-750,715 

728,856 

665,166 s 

640,690°. 

652,00Q e 



1,596 
U813, 
1,890 
1 ,972 
2,023 
2,026 
2,058 
2,-252 
". 2,477 
2,585 



1,596 
1,686 

.1*625' 

1,545 
N , 1,446 
1,544, 

1,280 
..JA ,3 19 
1,371 
1,355 . 



1Q3.1 
115.7 
99.5 

,121.8 

,V38^- 
116.0 
104.5 
102.0, 
97.0 
92.0 



96.7^ 
120.9* 
164.6- 
'201.4 
228.0 
230.2 
230.2 
230*2 
266.2 



1,366.0 
1,515^2 
1*, 421.0 
1»,608.8 
. 1,807.0 
% 1,864.7 
1,835.0 
1 ,830.0 
* 1,981.1 
2,11,1.5 



1,892 
2,109 
2,237 ( 
.2,399 
2,"491 
*2,484 
■2,518 
. 2,75i 
3,094 

3,259 



1,892 

1,925 
1,880 
1,781 - 
1,648 
1.,566 
1,611* 
1,712 
1,696 ' 



Cumulatlye Change 



Amount 
Percent 



-153.2 
-22.9 



685.1' 
141.5 



601.1 
52.2 



-69,884 



987 
61.8" 



-245 
-15.2 



-11.1 155.5 745.5 1,547 .-196 

-10.8 ' 140.5 54.6 7T.2 -10.4 



Source: Financial Transactions of- School'. Districts, Goveraor's , Budget- (various years) 



• Exc I udes funding for the Qhancel ior's Office / 

^Includes state property tax and mandatory student fees • . 

c includes combined state and federal grants, county income* food service revenue^, fees, for community f serv 1 ce courses, non-resident 

tuition , ' x ., • _•.*•.* _ * 

revenues, tottery revenues, and other miscellaneous revenues " 
d * . 

Adjusted by the GNP deflator for state and local government purchases s 

^Estimated .• # « ' ' 



f 



Proposed 



The community colleges are fuhded on the basis of student classroom 
> i k 

attendance, 4 * and we found considerable evidence that one impact of this 
funding fortn^a h$s be£rf an erosion of program Quality. ^?ith 'incofae tied to . . 
attendance, the colleges have, 4tad strong incentives to emphasize popular 
courses that are inexpensive to offer,, and to refrain from offering advanced, 

r ' m • . ^ ' 

high-quality courses that do not*at tract- larg6 numbers of students. Course 
standards and instruct ioaal quality have also suffered as a result of an 
emphasis on *at*trac^ing large numbers of students tolf^nroll, regardless of 
their ' level of preparation. 1 r . . 

Important changes in community college funding foraulfcs have been made a 

* r "« »k 

number of times over the last decade. ^ The frequency of these ch^nges^ and the 

it 

(common) unavailability of ^information about fir\al appropriation levels until 
well into the school year, have^ma^vjboth short and long term planning 
difficult, and have discouraged the development of new or innovative programs 

r ' * . . 

whose qualification for f-unding support is often uncertain • 

■ /-... 

There is substantial variation among districts in expenditures per ADA 
•These spending differences, are not, for the most part, based on actual 
differences in costs and needs j they ate largely drive^h by state ^f^f^ing 
formulae put In place. In the wake of Proposition 13. This hasyaeft some 
districts particularly underfunded relative to their needs 




*The funding formula allocates dollars on t^k basis of ADA (average daily 
attendance), which is defined in terms of ^ne number of hours a student is 
under the immediate supervision of a certificated instructor. By contrast, 
student FTE (full-time equivalent), whipffi is a basis for UC and CSU funding, 
is deYined in terms of the number of academic credits students are enrolled 
for, jjnd is not directly related to instructor supervision. 



The proportion of community college expenditures allocated to ins truction 
is sl£^itly higher than* the national average, and there is >ride variation Ln 
the instructional costs of different. kinfl^ of programs • * Available data also 

/ 

suggest that curr"5nt provisions fo refunding capital expenditures ritey be 
insufficient to meet qommuni ty ^<fo liege needs; An*apparently heaVy district *■ 



reliance on Gen^r^al Fund§yfor capital expenditures reduces resources 'available. 




services . 



\ 



■ ■ / 



J 
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IV. THE STUDENT CONTEXT . ; 
When the ^California Master Plan for Highe/ Education was written in 1960^ 

v ' ■ ' r # ■ 1 

* there ttftigg nearly 300,000 students enrolled for credit in, the community 

* M " » 

colleges* 4 By 1969, credit enrollment had doubled to some 600,000, and by 1981 
j it had doubled again to more than 1.2 million. Since 1981 ,^ both credit and * 

• ■ * ■ * 

tota% enrollment hay£ .declined slightly.' 

% Since 1973, non-credit (adult education) enrollment has remained fairly 
constant, averaging ^abot^t 14 percent of all enrollment. Thus, ab ou t>*86 
percfent of," the total enrollment increase ,oyer the last decade has comif from 

'0 t * " V 

students ^rolled for credit^ Over this period^ the number* of part-time 
credit s tudents* Increased by approximately 257,000, whereas' total credit 
^irollment growth was about 236,000, .the difference — *some 21,tfo<3 students ' 
— is accounted for by a decline in full-time cfedit enrollment. Ip o£&er^* 
words, almdst all of t;he increase fn community college enrollment over the 
"last decade has been the # result of an increase in the number of part-time 
credit students enrbsHed. .figure 1 illustrates these changes* 

Community college students are older, on average, than their lower 
division counterparts at tt UC\r CSU, but the age prof ile for full-time 
community college students is siiH^ar to that for lower division UC and CSU 
students. Older students 00 years of age or older) ' accjount for more than 
half of all students who enroll part-time in the^ community colleges,** and the 
great majority of all students, .regardless of age; both work and attend 

school. /- _ 

' •* * . j 
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Figure 1 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
FULL- AND PART-TIME 
CREDIT ENROLLMENT 
1973-74 — 1983-84 
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Source: California Postsecondary Education Cowission, 
Student Data File. 
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Data on the .ethnic distribution of students in the three segments of « 

California higher education is reported in comparable form only for the two 

■ i * * 

years 1976 and 1982. These data Show * that between these two years .there was a 
seven percent increase in minority enrollment at the community colleges, more 
than half of which tctok place among Asian students. Over the same pferiod, the 
proportion of Black and Hiapat^ic student enrollment grew iitore rapidly at the 
community colleges than a^ysither UC or CSU. In 1982, their combined 
proportion of enrollment W§£ more than twice as great at the community 
colleges as at UC, .and mote than*, half regain as great as at.CSU. Their 
community college enrollment has declined sharply ov*r the la f st two years* 
Independent "surv^s conducted in 1978 and 1984 show that in both years 
about one-third" of s all students expressed interest in .transferring to four 
year institutions,* whereas the proportion of students expressing interest in 
vocational training grew s u bs ta n t i^4. ^y over- this period, from 35.5 percent in 
.1978 to 50 percent in 1984. The findings of our fieldwork confirmed this 
fr^nif leant increase in student interest in vocational education ,* which has 

been accompanied at many colleges by declining enrollments in liberal arts 

't % 
and/or social science courses* * * 

Many colleges t^st entering students in English and ma thema tics; some use 

the tests, to determine what English or mathematics courses a student is 

allowed to attend. Very few colleges use ?uch tests, to determine whether 

students will be allowed to enroll in other courses requiring English or\ * 

n 

mathematics skills, \ 

Mos t colleges require only a few student contacts with counselors. For 

0 

the most part, students must take the initiative in deciding that they need, 

i 

and .then finding, appropriate counseling assistance. 



Tougher student academic standards were promulgated, by the Board of . 

Governors in 1981 and 1983, but no data exist on the overall impact of "these 

changes. n . ..**.-. * 

■J * - - • . 



\ 
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V. THE TRANSFER MISSION 
The preparation of students for transfer fo four-year institutions is one 



of *the o Ides t ^misp ions of the community colleges, and was particularly 
emphasized by the 1960 Master Plan for\ Higher Education. An examination of 
transfer r^tes pver time sho^s that transfers computed as a percentage of 
t total credit enrollment peaked in 1972-73 at 8.6 percent, and declined * - 
*steadily to a 1931-82 low of > 4.1 percent, a drop of more than 50 percent. 

Because recent studies have shown that, most transfer students have 

■ . * 

attended community colleges on a full-time basis, we also looked at transfer 

rates for full-time 'students 'only. Here, the difference between a 1973t74 

> 

transfer rate of 19,5 percfent and the low rate of 16.6 percent in 1982-83 . 

represented a . decline of 15 percent. Finally, we computed .transfer rates 
/ 

between 1972-73 and 1983-84 as a proportion of high school graduates who 
entered community colleges two years earlier. These *fat^ were considerably 



higher than those computed in other ways — averaging 46 percent — and were 
fairly stable over this decade. Tatj^Le 2 shows these data.* 

In order to assess the meaning of these transfer rates, we looked at the 
lev$l and rate of transfer ten years ago, and asked what degree of transfer 
activity might reasonably be expected in light of changes since then in the 

numbers and characteristics of community college students. We found t^iat: 

l 

o Community college enrollment growth over the last decade 
has been mostly due tS an increase in the number of part- 
time students, who transfer at only one-third the rate of 
full-time students (see Section IV). 



*There is subs tant ial-. variation in transfer rates, across community college 
campuses. In Fall 1983, for example, 25 colleges each transferred f ewer than 
10 students to UC, and 18 colleges accounted for slightly more thaA half of 



all UC transfers. 



TABLE 2 



; JtATES OF TRANSFER TO UC AND CSU 



Year 



Total " 
Transfers 



Transfers as % .of 



Total Credit 
Enrollment 



R.S. Graduates 
Full-Time Entering 

Credit he 2 Years 

Enrollment . Previously 



1969-70 


48,421 


- 8.0 






V 


1971-71 


54,411 


8.3 ' 








19>l-72 


. 59,143 


8.5 - 








1972-73 


60,985 . 


' 8.6 






47.1 


1973-74 


59,528 


1 7.0 


19. *5 ' 




46.2 


1974-75 


58,957 ] 


6.2 . 


18.5 




48.3 


1975-76 


60,919 




• 5.5 


16.3 




.'51.2 


1976-77 


58,353 !; 


5.4 


17.7 




48.8 


1977-78 


57,551 <\ 


•! 5.2 


18.0 




45.4 


1978-79 


53,623 * } 


1 .5-1 


18.8 




. 44.4 


1979-80 


51,975 > - 


4.7 


18.2. 




42.1 


1980-81 


52,077 




!• 4.6 - : 


18.5*'. 




44.3 


1981-82 


50,061. 


I- . 4.1 


17.0 




42.6 


1982-83 


50,537 


I; 4.3 


16.6 




,43.4' 


1983-84 


5f,031 i 


4.7 


17.6 


* - 


46.6. 



Source: California Post secondary Education Commission Data. 
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o Recent high school graduates at the community colleges have 
a high propensity to* transfer, but the number of high 

# school graduates attending community colleges declined over 
this period due to a decline in the tc^il number of * % 
students graduating from high school. - Figures *2 and 3 
illustrate these declines. * - ' ^ 

o The number of high school jgraduates enrolling directly at' 
V UC or CSU has grown substantially (see Figure 4). Given 
the sharp decline in the total number of high school 
graduates over this period (Figure 2), the proportion of 
hjigh school graduates going directly to liC or CSU has gone 
*up more rapidly, than has their rate of enroXlment at those 
institutions. At the same time , the proportion of such 
graduates attending the community colleges ha§ remained 
fairly ^stable. This suggests that the proportion of Od- 
and CSU-eligible high school graduates attending ^community 
colleges has been declining, i.e., "there has been a drop in 
. the number of, community college students who are both 
capable of and committed to trans fering to four-year * 
institutions./ Recent independent studies have reached 
similar conclusions. 1 * 




The proportion of students expressing an interest in 
vocational education rose sharply between 1978 and 1984, 
from 35. 5* percent to 50 percent. There may therefore be a 
somewhat smaller pool of students who are potential 
candidates for transfer. 



In sum t we found that declines in both the number and rate of transfers 

\ ' • - 

over the last decade are about what migjtt be expected, g'iven changes ov^r this 
period in the numbers and characteristics of community college students. 
Expectations based strictly, on tlp^ historical record ,^^wever Jb may 
underestimate the potential number of students who could transfer to fo^r-year 
institutions. This is particularly true for minority students. 

In 1983, minorities comprised 39 percent of community college students, 
but only 28 percent of the transfers.^ The proportion of Black and Hispanic 
students who transferred to UC and CSU in. 1982-83 was about half as great and 
two-thirds as great, respectively, as the proportion of white or Asian 



students who transferred. 



i 
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Figure 2 

NUMBERS OF STUDENTS GRADUATING 
fROK CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOLS 
1970-1982 > 
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*_ Figure 3- 

. NUMBERS OF FIRST TIME . 
FRESHMEN FROM "CALI FQRNIA HIGH SCHOOLS 
U ATTENDING COIiWNITY COLLEGES 
1070-198? 
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We found that community college transfer students who had originally been 
Eligible to attend UC or CSU directly from high school have performed about as 
well at those ins t*itu tians as the students who did enroll there after 
1 completing their high school educations* Transfer students who tiad not 

originally been^ eligible to attend UC or CSU had somewhat lower achievement* 

« * * * 

A number of problems at the community colleges currently irtip6de » ■ 

« * 

improvements- in transfer education; *** m * ^ 

4- 

o Programs for providitt^ special assistance. to minorfty 
students ate relatively we^k, despite notable fef forts at 
some colleges* ^ * * # 4 . 



o . Counseling and assessment efforts "remain unde r- s tfpjpp r t ed • 

o 'Course standards have often been lowered in ordetf to, 
• marlntain or increaie ^enrollments (sree Section ill)* 

o The process of articulation an4 coordination with f our-y^ar 
campuses is often uneven* ; * * 
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, VI. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND JOB TRAINING 

\ 

t * * 

- A large publicly-supported vocational education and job training industry ■ 
has" been created in ..Calif ornia, offering a wide variety «of education, 
training, counseling, placement and: related employment preparation , 
services.*'. At leasts seventeen different programs for adults are authorized, 
operated, .funded or administered by the state, of which dnly three serve the 
general public: community college vocational programs, adult education 
through the secondary schools, a*nd apprenticeship training.- 

^The community college programs are by far the largest source of ^employment 
preparation, wl^j^lmost 500 different program titles and more than ^3, 200 
separate programs., About half of" all community college students are enrolled 
in vocational or job training courses. The great majority of these students 
are enrolled part-time to learn or upgrade ^ob skills, rather than earn a 
certificate or degree; at ileast fifteen percent of" these students already hold 
^bachelors or advanced degrees. * *". 

«'t evaluations of community college 'vocational education programs 
mvoive "self-study" with little. independent validation; there are virtually 

no objective data on program ef fectivenefcfe. Based on our site interviews, 

■* . * 

panel discussions, questionnaire responses, dnd an extensive review of 

available published, ma terials, *we found that: , 



o Sost colfeges have spent very, little on facilities upkeep 
and repair over the last seven years, and much vocational 

program equipment is obsolete. ' According £° otte estimate 
it would cost 150 million dollars to bring this equipment 
up to date. 



♦"Vocational education" generally refers to training in skills that can be 
useful in many work situations, whereas "'job training" usually concentrates on 
skills that are useful only to one employer or a small group of employers. 

• ' ' ' / 
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o State credentialing rules often make it difficult for 
colleges to hire the best available vocational ^ 
instructors* For example, a social scientist who is an 
expert-on /organizational communication may not teach a, 
business communications class wLthout obtaining a business 

* ins true tor *s credential. 

o Many ins true tors — particularly part-time instructors who 
are employed (or have recently beeift employed) in industry 
1 • — bring s ta te-of ~ the-d^t knowledge to the classropeu Some 
* ins tractors, hqwever, teach for yea ^without keeping up 
with their fields or improving their teaching skills. * 

o Approximately three- four th^ of all vocational education 
instructors are j^art- time. They generally dp not % 
participate in curriculum development or, test and equipment 
selection, and do not have office hours for students. They 
receive less supervision and evaluation than full-time, 
faculty, do not have office space or clerical support, and 
have salaries and benefits that ace lower than those of 
* 1 full-time instructors. * 

1 1 

a In newer, more technical fields, good faculty are often 
hard to find and keep because the colleges cannot match 
high industry salaries. .* * * \ 

Reliable data on the backgrounds of senior administrators 
. „ are not available; historically, they have had backgrounds 
in the liberal arts. Fey administrators appear to have had; 
experience in any of the occupations for which their 
campuses train spuSentS. The Chancellors Office has 
recently been criticized by*tn independent study for poor 
management of vocational services. > 

• In addition- to vocational* education, many community colleges are involved 

in programs that provide specific job training fqr local industry (e.g., 

through, the Employment Training Panel, the Jobs Training Partnership Act, or 

•y performance- based contracts with indiifetry). These programs compete with 

regular vocational programs for campus resources, and are controversial at 

many colleges. We found that in both 4° b training programs and some broader 

vocational programs , a number of colleges had developed cooperative ventures 

. with business and industry that were regarded by both the academic and 

business communities as productive and successful. 
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In general^ Respite the problems summarized above, college faculty and 
administration commonly viewed vocational programs as among the most effective 
on their campuses. _ % 



As part of' our study of vocational education, we also assessed the kinds 
of skills and knowledge that are 1 ike ly^^o^&e required of workers over the 

next twenty- five years. , / * r w 

n ■ „ . * * * * 

We found that while most jobs in the future will not be in high-tech 

occupations, those that are will require new skills, as will the diffusion of 

high- tech equipment throughout the economy. The maintenance of autocufjted 

manufacturing processes will require workers who are able to learn 

<< - » 

continuously in order to cope with potentially costly or dangerous unexpected 

failures of automatic machinery^ and growing employee involvement, in decision- 

making will increase the demand for employees Who can learn new skills, work 

with other people, and conceive new ideas. 

In short, workers in the future will need to have a high level o£ general 
competence, including the ability to learn, to solve problems, and to adapt to 
changing working conditions, k. decent independent stud£ found that American 
corporations are now spending approximately 40 billion- dollars a year to 
educate their workers, largely in these very skills. 

Much of the current effort iri vocational programs focuses on specific 
vocational skills or training tailored to particular jobs. These programs 
usually do not address the competencies that will be required in the future 
for job security and advancement, and for the maintenance of a competitive 
economy . ' [ 
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f VII. REMEDIAL .EDUCATION 



At the post-secondary level, remedial education refers to the process of 
preparing students for college-level work* Amj^ng the community colleges, 
widespread variation in the .definition of what constitutes college level work 

V 

ia accompanied by equally great variation in the kinds of courses that. are 

i 

defined as remedial* (For example, UC and CSU have deveXop£d\standardized . * 

; " \ ; \ • * 

skill * requirements linked to procedures for assessing the skills of entering 

. \ 

freshman, whereas the community colleges have no such standardized entry 

assessment system.) While it is therefore difficult to obtain an accurate 

estimate of the true scope of remedial, education needs among community college 

students^ independent analyses completed in 1931 suggest that at least 60 

percent of the students wh6 enrolled in that year fir six or more units per' 

term were not ready for colleger level work in at least one academic area* 

There is also significant variation among colleges serving different 

communities. The remedial needs of some students, particularly those in large 

urbaj|^o lieges, appear to be much greater than average. 

About half of all English and mathematics classes in 1981 were clgfosified 

as xfemedial; these arid other remedial classes were estimated to account for 

about f^iv^ percent of the s.talewide Community college workload (though as 

noted above, remedial activity as a proportion of total instructional effort 

is likely to be much higher at some colleges). Partial data collected since 

1981 indicate tha t remedial enrollments have been growing. While no study has 

been made of* the reasons for this growth, the most likely factors include: 

o Improved information about the skill levels of entering 
A students, as assessment programs ^xave expanded; 

o The decline in high school standards during the 1970s and 
early 80s*; 1 
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o A cap on the growth of K-12 adult ^chpol programs, which 
may have made community college programs the only available 
option in some communities; 

o A larger proportion of under-prepared high school graduates 
attending community colleges (as described in Section V) j 
and - » 

o Growing numbers of returning adults seeking basjx skills 

training. — 

, % 

College personnel intetviewed in our study believe that, on the whole, 
their assessment procedures and remedial. programs are effective in improving 
student academic skills • However, the lack of comparable, ^ot^istent 
evaluation practices makes it impossible to judge the overall effectiveness of 

' f , ' • , 

tese courses-^ or their, effectiveness for specific kinds of students. 
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VIII. FACULTY 

Unlike othfir segments of California hijKer education, the community 
colleges have traditionally employed large nusibers of part-time faculty; in 
1983-84, there were some 16,000 full-tlBe and 23,000 part-time staff* 
According tp Chancellor 1 s Office data, full-time faculty employment has been 
relatively stable, whereas the employment of part-time instructors has more 
-closely followed budget changes over the last decade. Since 1977, nine out of 
ten faculty laid off have been part-time; by 1983 their numbers had decreased 
nearly 36 percent. f 

lull-time faculty tend to be older than their part-time counterparts, and 
their average age has been increasing* More than half of them have been 
employed in the same district for more than 10 years • Many of our expert 
panelists felt that faculty burnout is a growing problem; this *friew tends to 
be supported by the data on faculty age and experience* 

State data collected in 1931 show that most part-time and almost half of t 
full-time faculty work* at other jobs in addition to their primary teaching 
assignments. For three out of five part-time instructors, these are full-time 

second jobs. Six percent of the full-time faculty — almost 1,000 instructors 

* * 

— also repor^4d holding down other full-time jobs. 

Although full-time faculty in 1983-84 accounted for about 40 percent of 
the instructional s they carried almost 70 percent of the faculty 

workloai. As noted in Section VI, most full-time but very few part-time 
faculty are required to have of f ice hours for students, and part-time faculty 

do no^ ordinarily participate in campus-wide course and program development, 

't "■ 

curriculum selection, or other* planning activities. 
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In contrast-to UC and CSU, there is no statewide salary schedule for 
community college faculty. Their salary schedules, which vary widely from 
district to district, are based on the same*caopensatioVi principles as those 
used in the elementary and secondary schools, with salary levels tied to level 
of education and number of years of district service . 

■Full-time faculty salaries in the community colleges compare favorably, on 
average, with those paid to faculty at CSU, and are about 20 percent below the 
average faculty salary at UC. Between 1975-76 and 1983-84, average fu^l- time 
faculty salaries declined about It percent id real dollars. These average 
figures mask considerable variation among districts: In 1983-84, there was a 
37 percent difference (about $10,500) between average salaries paid to full- 
time faculty in the highest and lowes t- paying districts. Faculty who wish to 
move between districts must take these differences into account, and must* 
negotiate their starting salaries with their new employers, who may not allow 
salary schedule credit for some prior years of service in other districts. 
Part-time faculty are paid by the hour; their wages average about 38 percent • 

t 

of full-time faculty salaries. ^ \* 

' In order to 'teach a credit class in thd .community* colleges, an instructor 
must obtain a credential in one of 76 subject areas. To teach related but 
different subjects a credential 'for each subject must bp obtained, and many 
part- and full-time staff hold multiple credentials. California appears to be 
alone in requiring formal state credentials for ^community college Instructors. 

Full-time community college faculty may become tenured in two years; their 
job security (layoff notice, dismissal, rehiring) rights are similar to those 
enjoyed by faculty in the K-12 schools.'* According to many^f our panelists 
and other informants^ some of these rules can result in Inefficient personnel 
practices. "Bumping" is an example that was often cited: In the &vent of 
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staff layoffs,' a faculty member with little or ( no teaching experience in a 

subject ^ea, but .with a credential in that area and seniority, may replace 

("busip*)^a les^a senior faculty member who has been teaching that subject 

competently for # some time. , 

* There is virtually no independent state support for professional 

development by community college faculty, and college support of these 

act ivit ies has generally declined over the last several years as budgets have 

tightened. Most faculty and administrators we intereviewed nevertheless > 

considered professional development an essential activity that should have 

high priority. A wide variety of such activities still occur, but we found 

that they are rarely coordinated with campus long -range program planning, nor 

are they qsually planned to take advantage of information / from faculty 

* 

evaluations. 

We found that part-time instructors were often valued because of the 
current knowledge and skills they typically brought from recent work 
experiences. At the same time, many informants expressed concern that part- 
time* faciiljty were less prepared to teach the critical thinking or abstract L 

t reasoning skil Is - necessary for advanced level courses . On the whole, 

/ ■ . 

respondents es t imat e4 that from one-fourth to one-thfrd of the full-time 

faculty were burned out or had other serious problems, with a like proportion 

judgfe to be well above average in subject knowledge and teaching skills. The 

v 

balance of the faculty were generally assumed to be doing'a competent but not 
outstanding job. These instructors were believed to be the prime candidates 

for programs of professional development aimed at improving subject competence 

k 

or pedagogical skills. There are rip evaluation data l^iat could yield 

^* ^ 

independent, system^wide estimates of overall staff quality. 



IX. CONCLUSIONS 

f 

* * w 

The findings summarized in this volume, and presented in more'detail in 
Volumes 2 ^and 3 t show the community colleges to be unusually flexible 
institutions with the ^capacity to adapt quickly to local needs* They have 
many effective — and some outstanding — programs, and for the most^ part , a 
competent and dedicated professional staff. And they have a long tradition of 
commitment to educational opportunity for all students. This tradition has *. 
been a strong source of staff motivation to improve* educational programs and 
Student services* # 

The findings also show that the comifiunity colleges have a number of 
serious problems*^ In particular: 

o Transfer education could be Improved 

o Counseling, and assessment programs are weak t 

o Programs of special assistance for underprepared minorities could be 
strengthened 

o Vocational .programs usually emphasize specific % skill training at the 
expense of broader competencies 

o there are po common standards for remedial courses and requirements 

o Faculty, c^nild before effective 
t At .f irst, these two sets of conclusions may appear somewhat 
contradictory* With many competent and dedicated staff, the. demonstrated 
ability to provide good programs, and a strong tradition of public service, 
why do the. tommunity colleges hav^l serious problems? A further inspection of 
st<!uiy findings reveals that a number of obstacles have made it difficult for 
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the colleges to utilize i their strengths as effectively as they otherwise 
might: f 
o The governance process suffers from serious infcf f iciences 

o State finance formulas have created incentives to weaken program 

' qualify o 

T , _ • • , - ^ V 

o Financial support has declined,* and allocation provisions and funding 

levels have been n uncertain from' year to year , 

o * Academic standards vary widely 4 > ^ 

o Some personnel tules are inefficient K 

o Statewide inters e^ji£ntal coordination is weak . } 

o Evaluation avid other dataware inadequate » < ^ / 

* It^is apparent from this analysis that the colleges 1 strengths tend to .be 

found at the level of the individual campus or program, whereas many obstacles^ 

to Improvement are systemic, and are therefore more ameng^le to resolution at 

the state leVel by the legislature, the Board of Governess, and the 

Chancellor. , 

Given jrhe great variety and diversity of the« colleges , state level 

** • 

policies alone are unlikely to succeed in obtaining all the improvements 
desired • Individual districts and, colleges could take many steps to improve 
the quality of their programs, and some. have done so. What's more, without 
the active support and constructive engagement of local college faculties and 
administrators, system-wide policies are likely t to yield disappointing 
results. Nevertheless, man^ key obstacles to improvement are susceptible to 
state level policy intervention. 

. . . ^ 

The context in which the community colleges operate has changed 
dramatically since the l^st time their missions were reviewed twenty-five 
years ago. The typical student now attends part-time, and often wan^s to 

. ' _ \ 
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learn a skill and leave quickly for employment . This student is likely to be 

inadequately prepared for college-level work, and needs help in order to s 

benefit fully from college programs- If the studerlt is Black or Hispanic, kte 

or she may need more academic assistance, counseling, and financial support 

than most other students. - * - '■ 

■* * ' , *V , • 

Over the last decade,- the community colleges have been adjusting to these 

m? ^ . . ;: \ • 

changes while simultaneously making the transition from local autonomy and 
accountability to more complex forms of governance, and accountability to a 
wider public* These changes have come at a time of ^ — and have in part been 
linked to — a squeeze on college resources* In negotiating this transition, 

* - ■ j ' 

the community colleges have received mixed signals f rod the California 

public* The colleges have been asked, to impose higher student standards , but 

told to continue to insure maximum access for all students • They have been 

criticized for ignoring the transfer function, but given strong financial 

incentives to weaken transfer program^ .and associated student services* And 

they have been encourage4 to pursue all of*" their traditional missic&s, while 

being told that they may be trying to dc^ too much* Thus , many local and state 

policies have been made without a clear sense of the system *s priorities. 

The study findings suggest that, with state le^ders^ip in establishing. 

system priorities and resolving other obstacles, and provided strong local 

support is forthcoming, the inherent strengths and flexibility of the 

f 

community colleges should make significant improvements possible* 
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PREFACE " ; 

This is a report on the findings of a six-month study of California's 
community colleges sponsored by the California Routed table » an organization of 
senior executives of major California corporations. - u 

The Roundtable was aware of recent concerns expressed ih man^ quarters 
that the coramynity colleges were experiencing serious problems that could be 
diminishing their effectiveness. Particularly in light* of the longstanding 
ties between the, community colleges and California business and industry, the 
Round table soBght an independent study by disinterested analysts that would 
examine available evidence and report objective findings on the status and 
overall cos t-ef feet iveness of the colleges. The, Sound table commissioned 
Herman, Weiler Associates to conduct the .study. 

/ In order to insure the independence of the' study, the Round table kas 

. ... % • 

carefully maintained an arms-length relationship to the research process; 
£tudy findings ar£ entirely the responsibility of Herman, Weiler Associates. 

Tha repprt is contained in three volumes, under the general heading, A 
Study of Calif ornia's. Community Colleges; . , v 
* Volume 1, SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Volume 2, FINDINGS • 
^"Volume 3> APPENDIX 
This volume presents br.oad study findings. Volume 3 presents additional 
details and technical discussion, and Volume 1 summarizes key study findings 
and presents overall study conclusions. 
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I. COMMUNITY COLLEGES It? TRANSITION 

\ 

INTRODUCTION 

A debate is taking shape in California over the future of the state's 106 

( 

community colleges. What missions should the colleges have, end what client? 
should they serve? How much state financial support should they receive, and 

for what purposes? What is the most efficient, formula for allocating these 

- & * - ^ 

fundsfr to colleges with varying needs? How effective are the college^ 1 

educational programs — where do they need to be strengthened, and how could 

that be accomplished? 

A Citizens 1 Commission has recently been established to review the v 

California Master Plan for Higher Education and report to a joint^ligislative 

, K 

committee; the first priority of "the Commission is an assessment of .the status 

f ■ ■ 

of the community college's. The Commission will^pk questions like those posed 

above, and many others, as part of its charter to help the legislature 

formulate policies for California's public pos ^secondary institutions to the 

end of the century and beyond* Within the next two to three years, then, $hi? 

phase of the debate over the community colleges' future may draw to a close, 

and new policies affecting the* colleges may be formulated* 

This report is aimed st helping to inform the current debate by describing 

key aspects of cutrent^communi ty college operations, and providing a broad 

assessment of the effectiveness of community college prp^rams and Services. 

The report foctises on the following questions: 

X. How are the colleges governed, and how efficient is the current 
governance structure? 
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How does the community college finance system work/ and how does this 
system affect the colleges? \ 4 



3. Who are the student clients of the colleges, and how have they 
changed over the last decade? 



4. How do the colleges 1 most important programs function, and how 
effective are they in bro&d terms? Do enough students transfer? 
What is the condition of remedial education? What ate the key 
features of the colleges' vocational programs , and what are the 
implications for the colleges of changes that may occur in the 
workplace over the next quarter-century? 

5. What are the characterises of college facultyV and how efficient are 
current personnel policies? 

» 

* To put these issues in perspective, the report begins by briefly 
describing the broader historical context of today's community college- 
system. Like all institutions, the colleges are in part a product of their 
past. More than jnost institutions, they are still struggling with the 
problems that accompany institutional growt h and ph^pg^ e. 

« 

MISSIONS AND PRIORITIES 



About one of every twelve adult Calif ornians is enrolled in a community 
college — more than one million students. Almost one of every two adult 
residents of the State has attended a community college at some time, and - 
almost. three-fourths of all students enrolled in public institutions of higher 
education are enrolled in community colleges. Seventy-five years ago, this 
system began with one college and thirty students. By almost any criterion, 
growth and change have been a distinguishing feature of the cqlleges since 
their inception. 

In 1907, the legislature authorized high school districts to offer 

4 

pos t secondary courses that "approximate the studies prescribed in the first 
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two years of university courses." If This authorization sanctioned the 
practice of many local school districts that were already providing college- 
level courses for students who could not attend a four-year institution 
directly from high school. When the first California junior college was 
established in Fresno in 1910 , one of the primary justifications was that' 
there, was no college or university within 200 miles. 2/ By 1917, 16 high 

school 1 districts in the state were providing college- level courses. 3/ 

— 

Concerns about the missions of the junior colleges were raised by the 
legislature as early as 1919, whefn it appointed a commission to study the role 
of the colleges. The commission recommended that junior colleges provide 
instruction in civics, liberal arts, sclex&e, and technical skills — exactly 
the functions most colleges were fulfilling. At the same time, the colleges 
were remedying the academic deficiencies of students who were not originally 

{ . • , V - .. 

eligible to attend the university. hj 

Over the next two decades, the colleges continued to grow both in numbers 
of campuses and enrollment. One observer of the *juniar college movement saw 
California as the leader in community college development because of support 
from the University of California and Stanford University, the presence of 
only a handful of small denominational colleges in the state, and strong 
support for public education at all levels. He observed further that the 
university's entrance requirements disqualified "from half to two^ thirds of 
all high school graduates in the state." 5/ 

In the aftermath of the Depression — and increased industrialization in 
California — the colleges came to be viewed as institutions not only for 
yojung students, but for the education and training of older adults. 6/ In 
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1947, the Legislature commissioned a study of higher education in 
California. % The report of the study — known as the Strkyer Report — called 
for the colleges to provide "equal opportunity for post-high school education 
tQ all California adults as well as youth." The Strayer Report also* called 
for the colleges to provide occupational education, general education, college 
and carker orientatioti and guidance, Icfaer division transfer courses, adult 
education* and removal of academic deficiencies*. JJ ;# ^ 

The legislature commissioned a restudy of higher education in 195^; the 
resulting report identified community Service as a function of the Junior 
colleges. 3/ This expression of mission again validated a function that most 

of the 52 colleges in the state were already carrying out; in doing so, it 

» „ *"** \ 

represented the legislature^ Recognition of all the missions then currently 
embraced by the colleges. These Missions were similar to those that had been 
adopted by pther states. 9/ I * 

The 1960 Master Plan for Higher Education Alphas ifeed the role of the 

if ' ■ 

community colleges as a full partner in higher* education ifl? the state. The 
■ # 

Plan recognized the traditional functions of the community colleges, while 
emphasizing the transfer mission: The framers of the Master Plan envisioned 

the 'University and State Colleges applying strict admission standards and 

<? 

redirecting a portion of their students to the junior colleges. 10/ 

In the early 1970s, the name of the colleges was changed from H junior" to 
"community'*. The change in name was not just symbolic. It recogni-zed a major 
function of the colleges — access to higher education for students who could 
not immediately attend four-year colleges and universities^ or did not seek a 
four-year degree. The community colleges — located in every metropolitan 

« * ... 
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area of the state — were available to all students. Nationally, as well as 
in California/ the colleges attracted previously underre pre sen ted segments of 
the population, including minorities, women, and people who had not been 
successful in high school. . ' \ . 

In sum, Jtojiay's comprehensive community college missions — transfer, 
vocational education, remediation, adult and community education — are the . 
same missions the colleges have had for decades. .Since the early 1970s, 
however, three things have happened to change the public's perception of the 

* * 

colleges and introduce the issue of college missions into the current debate 

V 

about the colleges* futute: College priorities have changed, students have 
changed, and thd colleges have moved fr oral, largely local arenas to statewide 
scrutiny. * * 

Beginning in the 1960s, the community colleges began to expand by 

•* * 

enlarging their programs for M non- traditional" students (e.g., adults seeking 
occasional avocational courses* older citizens, recent immigrant? 1 ^ eking 

. language skills)* and programs for students interested it* maintaining or 

improving technical or prof ess ional -skills. This mix of services — community 

\ education, adult education, and "lifelong learning" — 1 found a ready 
clientele. And while -adult education courses, such as basic English or 
citizenship had always been tax-supported (K-12 system adult schools were 
well-es tab li shed) ± avocational and lifelong learning Courses were free to 
students only at the community colleges; in university extension classes these 
courses were fee-supported. With this growth, the community colleges expanded 
within a subset of their comprehensive, missions — and this redirection of - 

> the^^nergies and resources was achieved, in part, by payin^rela tively less 
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attention to more traditional functions t e.g., transfer ^duca ^>n. By 1985^ 

the colleges 1 program emphases were more balanced; nevertheless, a public ^ 

■ % 

image remains, to some extent, of a system that has turned away from 
traditional academic roles. 

■ 0 

Changes in program emphasis have not emerged solely from college desires 
to expand their Mftrvices to a wider community. The colleges have changed in 
part because they have had no choice - — because their students have changed. 
As chapters IV, V, and VI make clear, college enrollment growth in the 1970s m . 
and early ^ 1930s did not come ftom "traditional" students (i.e., full-time 
students who attend for two years and either transfer to a university or 
obtain a terminal degree and enter the world of work). .Rather, .i-t came^from . - 
part-time students who had mixed, short-fcerm goals. These students were not 
interested in degrees — they wanted skills. Many already had college 
degrees, and were returning in order to upgrade their skills, or learn ^p^w 
skills as the basis for changing careers. Working women returned to the . 
colleges in large numbers, and the colleges found themselves having to adjust . 
4 to the needs of students who did not fit £fce^ traditional image of the college . 
student. In consequence, the colleges have departed in many respects from the 
traditional image of institutions of higher education — and this has left 
many observers uncomfortable. ' 

Finally, £he colleges have moved from a s local stage to the state % ^ 
spotlight. Chapters II and III discuss the impact on J the colleges of 
Proposition 13:* Once the state assumed principal funding responsibility for 
the colleges, hard questions began to be asked in Sacramento about the 
appropriateness of the colleges' priorities and the cost-effectiveness of the 
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colleges' programs. These questions came at precisely the time when, the 
shifts in mission emphasis and student characteristics described above were 
most pronounced. In many respects, .the debate^chat began to be fueled in 1978 
by these conditions is the' debate that is still taking place. . 

*v * - 

' CHANGE AND TRANSITION V 
The context for this study should now be somewhat clearer. The community 
colleges are an institution in a period of transition. Beginning as 
extensions of K-12 education, the colleges still bear the stamp of those* 
origins in some respects, but have been pulling away from their past to .adopt - 
more .attributes of institutions of higher education. They have moved from an 
emphasis on traditional missions (transfer and vocational) to an emphasis on^ 

community services, and back again. They have begun to impose traditional 

■ • ' / 
academic standards while trying to accomodate the needs of large numbers of \ 

noil- traditional students. And they are making the transition from a locally* 

supported and locally accountable system to one that is state supported and 

accountable to a* broader public* 

* 

Thus, the community colleges have seen a recent period of rapid expansion, 
culminating- in serie^ of strong external sWcks — new students, new demands, 

new accountability, aind new doubts about their performance. The colleges are 

it * 

still adjusting to th&se changes. 
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CONTESTS OF THIS REPORT ■ * 1 .. 

"The next chapter presents study findings on the current system ,of 
community college governance. Chapter III discussep system finance and 
expenditures; Chapler IV provides findings on the changing student context for 
college programs. Chapter V presents findings on the community college 
transfer mission, wh\le Chapters VI and VII discuss ^tational education. 
.Chapter VIII presents stud^ findings on college remedial programs, and Chapter 
IX describes the, faculty who t^each at the colleges, and discusses current- 
personnel ^policies . Appendix A describes the research process used in the " 



study. 
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II. GOVERNANCE 1 



INTRODUCTION 

The agencies, that govern community colleges are responsible for wide > 
range of complex financial, educational, personnel and business decisions. 
Many observers are concerned that the way in which college governance is 
currently organized often makes it difficult for these decisions toJie made 
wisely. How did this organization of /governance come about? What are its key 
features, and how does it work in practice? Is it an efficient system? 

A detailed analysis of the complex activities and relationships that 
characterize the day-* to-day j ope rat ions of community college governance was 
beyond the scope ^f this study. In this chapter we address the ques tions 
raised above by first placing today 1 s s-y^sm of governance in historical 

M 

context. We then briefly discuss the main features of this system and their 
most important consequences for the community colleges. Chapter XII discusses 
state finance policies and community college expenditures.*' 

' THE HISTORICAL CONTEXT 
California community colleges began as^ extensions of high schools, and 

4 

their governance structure reflects those beginnings. In J 907, the 
legislature authorized high school districts* to offer college-level ( 
coucsework^, and in 1910, the Fresno Board of Education^ es tafelished the first 
two-year college progra|u In 1921 the legislature authorized the local 
creation of separate junior college districts, while continuing the 
authorization for junior college departments within elementary- secondary or 
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higfr. school districts. Joint elementary-secondary-junior college districts 



were authorized in 1927, and over thej next three deeadg^pev college districts 
were formed both as separate entities and as part of K-12 districts. 

The 1950s brought rapid-^jfcQwfcli in the number of community college 
campuses, and the colleges began to separate themselves, from ^12 systems. In 
1960, 30 of the 57 community college districts were separate entities; by 
1964, this number had grown to 56 out of 66 districts. By the early 1970s the 
process of separation was largely complete. 

Separate community^: allege districts were governed b^JLocally elected 
boards of trustees with responsibility for the qualifyVof theiL colleges 1 

programs — a governance model resembling that of the elementary- secondary 

% 

ft 

system. The local boards set property tax rates for generating revenues to 
support district operations, hired the district chief administrative officer, 
set educational policy within the district, established the budget, and often 
tbok an active role in the daily functioning of the district. 

Prior to 1967, a small unit in the State Department 'of Education 
coordinated* the activities of the colleges ,and provided support to the State 
Board ofi. Education in its. administration of relevant provisions of the 
Education Code. 

By 1967, the legislature recognized the need to provide a separate 
administrative identity for the community colleges, and created an independent 
agency devoted exclusively to their administrative support.^ The Stiern Act 
created the ^oard of Governors of the California Junior Colleges, and the 



Office of the Chancellor, l^f The Board of Governors was^ to coordinate poli 
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for the districts and' answer to the legislature for the operation of the 
colleges. ^ 

, This governance structure — lo9ally autonomous districts with a weak 
state administrative agency was in place in 1978 when Proposition 13 was 
passed and a fundamental change in governance occurred. 

By 1978, California had a long tradition of local autonomy in the 
governance of con muni ty colleges. Most observers felt that in a state the 
size of California, differences among communities* required local 
decisionmaking for maximum responsiveness to local needs, and the colleges h£d 
always been governed t>y locally elected boards • The legislature had, never 
shown an interest in delegating to any state- level agency the authority to 

9 

control local budgets, to set and enforce program priorities, to impose 
centrally determined standards of quality in curriculum and instruction, or 
otherwise to hold local authorities directly accountable for the quality of 
their educa tiona^ programs. Until 1978, atjd the change to state funding, the 



legislature had had little reason to be concerned with this arrangement. In 
the late 70s and early 80s however, the state suddenly found itself providing 
most of the funding for a billion dollar educational enterprise. With their 
local funding base, the community colleges had in many cases expanded their 
services to embrace a wide variety of programs that had not traditionally been 
offered by pos ts^condary institutions. These services, together with other ~ 
college programs, became a state budget responsibility just as California 
entered a period of fiscal constraint brought about by the combined effects of 
Proposition 13 and economic recession. 
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Many legislators felt that limits on community college appropriations had 
to >e imposed, and some were convinced that the colleges were offering 
programs that should not be supported* with public funds. The legislature 
changed college funding formulas, imposed caps on enrollment growth, limited 
the amount of instruction that could be delivered by part-time faculty, and 
specified the elimination of certain kinds of courses, among numerous other 
measures* (According to one source, there have been 1650 changes since 1973 

to Education Code provisions affecting the community colleges.) 2/ 

i [ • — > 

Local boards had lost overnight the power to determine or meet their 
district revenue needs, and with the shift in funding to the state level, they 
suddenly , found themselves accountable, not just to their local electorates, 
but to the broader taxpaying public. The consequences of this change continue 
to dominate community college governance issues today* 

THE CURRENT SYSTEM 

r 

The community colleges are state- funded institutions; their funding is 

'r 

appropriated yearly by the state legislature. 3J By statute, the Governor 
appoints a f if teen-meiftber Board of Governors, which is charged with providing 
overall policy direction to . the community colleges, and is accountable to the 
legislature for college operations, 4/ 

The Board appoints a Chancellor of the Community Colleges who servesja&~— ~- 
its chief executive officer. The Chancellor also heads a s tate^dminis tra tive 

* /- • 

q|^lce with a current staff of 135 and budget of ap proximately $3 million.- 



The Education Code allows the Board of Governors to delegate any of its 
powers to t^e Chancellor** s Office, and this authority is broadly utilized to 

•' 14 ^ 
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engage the Chancellor's Office staff in a wide variety of detailed 
administrative and research activities in su^^rt of Board functions* 5/ 

Members of local boards of trustees are elected by the voters of their 
districts. 67 The authority of local boards includes all functions of 
governance and administration not in specific conflict with the Education 
Code, They are responsible for setting overall policy^for the management and 

operation of their colleges and they employ chancellors /superintendents who 

< / 

serve as chief administrative officers for the districts and manage the 

V.' " « 

districts' day-to-day operations within board guidelines. In single-college 
districts, the* superintendent is also the college president, 7/ 

How does this system function in practice? We examined current statutes, 
reviewed policies established by the BoaW of Governors, and asked our 
panelists and other respondents to describe how educational policy and related 
decisions (e.g., the allocation and distribution of resources* choosing 
priori ties and setting agendas for action, establishing and enforcing 
educational standards, recruit ing^and hiring personnel) were typically made. 

We found that governance is today widely shared among local trustees, the 
Board of Governors, and the state legislature. As -we have noted, this' 
represents a considerable shift of authority (since 1978) away from local 
trustees to the state level. This shift of authority — from largely local to. 
largely shared governance — has taken a number of forms* The. most obvious 

, t 

change has been the assumption by the state legislature of authority for the 
allocation and distribution of resources. Neither local trustees nor the* 
Board of Governors control the amount of money that eadh college receives; 
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both overall funding levels and formulas governing the distribution of those 
funds are determined by the legislature. (Local colleges can attempt to 
maximize their income by following policies designed to take advantage o& 
distribution formulas — this issue is taken up in Chapter III — but in doing 
so every college competes against every other college for a share of -a fixed 
resource, i.e.. the total state appropriation. Where the distribution formula 
is pegged to student attendance, as it now^Ts, some colleges, by accident of 
location or local demography, may be able to benefit more than others.) 

Once the" distribution of funds to local districts has been made, district 
trustees have wide discretion in setting priorities for the use of these 

resources and in making other decisions affecting their educational 

* - 
programs. Recently, however, local officials have faced new constraints on 

these decisions. Some of these constraints have been imposed directly by the 

legislature: a cap on the number of part-£ime faculty that may be hired; 

specific restrictions on funding for some courses; mandatory student fees. 

Other constraints have been imposed by the Board of Governors, which according 

to most of our informants has played an increasingly active role in setting 

broad educational program priorities and determining academic standards. 

It is widely agreed that thene has been a growing tendency for the Board 

of Governors to make policy in areas that are also the province of local 

trustees. The Board was concerned, for example, that standards for student 

academic progress were too low at some colleges. Rather than enunciate this 

concern in broad terms* or suggest general^ 1 ide lines , the Board defined 

specif ic requirements for student academic progress, and made these 

requirements a system-wide policy. By doing so, it also created for itself 

■ r 
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(that is, for the Chancellor's Office) a new regulatory responsibility. A 
number of observers have pointed out that if the Eoard is determined to play a 
role in improving the cos tretf ective ness of college programs, it will 
increasingly have to make policy in areas directly affecting the academic 
programs of the colleges. Since these are areas that local trustees appear to 
feel most strongly should remain under local control (indeed, are among the 
few areas still largely left to local discretion), the current uneasy sharing 
of authority by the Board and local trustees may be more difficult to sustain 
in the future, * * 

Table II-l lists a number of common areas where both local trustees and 
the Board of Governors have significant authority. The list would appear to 
support the view of many respondents that overlapping areas of authority make 
improved ntechanisms for local-state consultation desirable. Others have 
pointed out, however, that the extent of this need for consultation is a 
function of the extent to which the Board of Governors-xhooses to exercise its 
considerable .rule-making and regulatory authority in areas that local trustees 
would like to reserve for themselves. 

Some of -our respondents pointed to reasons why the Board of Governors! may 
move slowly in policy" areas where local trustees are determined to maintain 
th^r authority. The Board acts as a regulatory agency for the enforcement of 
state layr, but does not control the distribution of resources, cahnot hire or 
fire local personnel, and cannot hold locally elected officials directly 
accountable. It has considerable authority, but little power. It governs, in 
large part,*by virtue of a broad consensus that its authority Is legitimate. 
In part, this consensus simply reflects a recognition that the Board* s 

i 1 [ 
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TABLE Il-i 



SELECTED RESPONSIBILITIES OF LOCAL BOARDS OF TRUSTEES 
AND THE STATE BOARD OF GOVERNORS 



Local Boards of Trustees 



State Board of Governors 



Establish policies for and approve 
district educational programs 

Establish academic standards for 
students, consistent with state policy 

Establish employment and dismissal 
practices consistent with statutes 
and Board of Governors policy 

Prepare district educational program 
master plantf 

Adopt instructional materials for 
the district y 

Determine and? control district oper- 
ational and capita^ outlay budgets 



Review and approve all state- financed 
programs and courses of instruction 

Establish minimum standards of 
* student progress and performance 

Establish minimum standards for 
academic and administrative staff 



c 



Review and approve district academic 
and facilities master plans 

Establish academic standards for 
Qollege courses v - 

Approve construction Of college 
facilities - . 

Sources: California Community Colleges, Office of the Chancellor, ^_ S 

Background: Board of Governors' Basic Agenda for 1985. Sacramento, 

CA: December 1984; , "Mandated Functions of the Board 

of Governors and Chancellor's Office of the California Community ' 
Colleges." Preliminary Draft. Sacramento, CA: August 1982; 
California Legislature, Senate Office of Research, The* Neglected .,' 
Branch. Sacramento, CA: January 1984 \ S£ate of California, 
Education Code. 
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authority has been delegated by the % legisla tare; in part, it depends on the 
Board being careful not to extend its authority too far or too fast into areas 
where local officials still have important prerogatives 4 . Many respondents 
✓ told us that "individual districts commonly lobby the legislature for policies 
that will benefit them directly (but may have little^ or even negative 
consequences for other districts). They felt that this pattern reflected l>oth 

the- reali ties of the pos t-1978 shift in the power to govern, and the 

I 

increasingly uncertain relationships between local districts and the Board of 
Governors and Chancellor's Office. 

\ ••■ - .. 

Lines of accountability in this system are not cl^ar. In, the largest 
sense, the colleges are held accountable by the legislature, which, if* it is 
displeased with what it f inds,^ can reduce budget allocations, changjjU funding 
formulas, and otherwise influence college priorities. But the legrsl^fcure is 

not organized to exercise this function except very broadly. The Board of' 

* * * * 

i 

Governors is formally accountable to" the legislature for the quality, and 
efficiency of the colleges 1 programs, but as noted above, it has limited power 
to hold local elected or appointed officials accountable in turn. Local ' 
trustees are iin "theory accountable tto their electorates, but are Increasingly - 
regulated by a state agency. Under these circumstances, arrangements for 
accountability remain uncertain* and leadership is diffuse. a 

Most community college personnel we interviewed expressed considerable 
reservations about the efficiency of"* the current governance system, Slightly 



LcLei 

J 

mder 



more than half of our respondents thought that many problems could be 
ameliorated if thqy had. more local authority and autonomy. The balance were j 
evenly divided between supporting more state-level authority and endorsing the 

19 



present division of responsibility! between state and local boards. Many 
panted the- Board of Governors and .tee Chancellor 1 £ Office to exercise a 

^kargely "coordinating" role, and to\ formula te only broad policy guidelines. 
Others thought that these agencies should Jhave more authority to "speak for* all 
* the colleges, sc^as to more effectively represent the colleges 9 interests to 

* the Legislature. In short, there was no consensus on what changes should be 
made, but broad agreement that the current system is not working Wfell. , 

A number of state and local officials believe that some of the concerns 

r voiced by our respondents could be ameliorated by resolving ambiguities in the 
division of authority between^ the Board of Governors and local t^sstees, and 
by developing more effective mechanisms of consultation and codrdina Hon. The 
community colleges are taking steps in these directions. 8/ Many observers 
feel, however, thlt if the Board of Governors seeks tp inprease its authority 
over policies directly affecting the academic programs of the colleges,; there 



may be more direct confrontations with local . trustees , suM an erosion of 
cooperation. * 



In sum, Ideal governments have been -weakened by the loss of taxing and 
budget allocation authority, and priorities that had been set locally are now 
being scrutinized in Sacramento, At the same time, the Board df Governors has 
no discretionary control over state funding formulas or disbursements, and ( 
cannot hold locally elected boards of trustees directly accountable for the 
quali ty jfrf college programs. 

This structure — in which both central and local agencies of government 

* 

lack key elements of the capacity to govern — appears to be unique to 
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California. Typically, states with Really elected boards also have local- 
taxing and budget allocation authority; states with centrally-funded systems 
tend to have local ^oards appointed^by central authorities. 

Because California's community colleges are governed by a system with % , 
significant weaknegses\at* both the state and local levels t key decisions * 
affecting college administration and operations are often made by the 
legislature, i.e«, in *he\pol%ticql arena, Such decisions are jaost likely to 
I^the result of the balance of forces in the legislature at any given time 
which may or may not yield results that are efficient fx-ora the perspective of 
system administration. •* \ 

Many of our respondents complained that the system is inadequately 
represented to the legislature. But as one of our panelists put it, there is 
in a sense no "system" to represent — and ho agency with enough statewide 
authority to do scT.ef fectiveljif . 

If „ the current structure of governance for the community colleges 
continues unchanged, many believe that therd may be some additional erosion of 

Si 4 

local autonomy. The Board of Governors, responding to legislative desires for 

increased system accountability, may feel compelled to assume mor^ direction 

of community college, affairp. In the absence of a clearer definition of the 

<* 

authority of local and state agencies, local-state disputes over policy or ' 

\ \ 
decisiotpnaking prerogative^ could agpn result In key decisions being made in 

the Efeaitical arena rather than by tpe community colleges themselves. No one 

we talked to felt that, in the. long run, this could lead to kny thing but a 

further weakening of local autonomy and continuing uncertainty about where 

accountability and leadership reside. ^ ^ 
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SUMMARY . t 

This Chapter has presented the following findi«gs*. t 

« 

o Community college governance evolved from a tradition of strong local 

/ 

autonomy, which was reduced significantly by the change to state 

fisiding following the passage of Proposition 1.3, 

9 

o Authority- has shifted from being largely local to largely shared among 
local trustees, the Board of Governors, and the legislature. * 

o The Board of Governors* authority has grown considerably over the last 
seven years, and is increasingly exercised in areas that had been 
reserved to local prerogative, * 

i 

o Overlapping areas of authority between state and local agencies 
suggest the need for more effective mechanisms of constiTta.titxn and 
coordination. . 

o *If the State Boa¥d seeks td increase the scope of its authority over 
local academic programs, conflicts with local trustees may make it 

% more difficult to sustain cooperative local-state relationships. 

o There is uncertainty about where accountability and leadership .in the * 
system reside. 

4 

o There is broad agreement among community college personnel that the 

governance system is not working efficiently, 'but no consensus on what * 

changes should be made, 
o Both local and state agencies lack key elements of the capacity to 

govern; this situation appears to be unique to California, 
o With significant weaknesses in both local and state governance, key 

decisions affecting the colleges are often made in the political 
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* arena. This has further weakened local autonomy and clouded the issue 
of where leadership resides* \ 



s 
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» • . NOTES TO CHAPTER II 

1/ The name was changed to community colleges a few years later. 

If California Community Colleges, Board of Governors, Background: Board r of 
•* Governors 1 Basic Agenda for 1985. Sacrajpento, CA: 1984. 

3/ Technically, a combination of state and local funds, but locally-derived 
revenues are treated as part of the state budget allocation (see Chapter 

iri). . 

47 Thirteen . of the fifteen members are selected from the general population; 
thS remaining two members dre a community college student and a faculty 
member. Thfe citizen members of the Board are appointed to four-year 
staggered terms and are subject to confirmation by a two- thirds vote of 
the state Senate. Neither the student no# the faculty member is 'subject 
to Senate confirmation. The faculty member is selected by the Governor 
from a lis t of three candidates proposed by the Academic Senate of the 
Community Colleges, and serves a two-year term. The student member serves 
a one-year term. 

5J Chancellor's Office staff are civil service, not community college system 
employees. In addition to the Executive Office, there are six major 
divisions In the Chancellor's Office: 

1. Affirmative /ctioti provides guidelines arid helps distticts # 
implement policies. 

'2* Analytical Studies — compiles and analyzes data on community college 
operations and performs special studies as requested by the 
Chancellor. . ^ 

3. Ifegal Office — provides legal counsel to the Board of Goverriors, the 
staf £^ and. districts as requested. 

4. Legislation and Communications — monitors proposed s tate and federal 
legislation and represents the Board of Governors in preparing and 
presenting testimony before legislative committees. " 

5. Administration and Finance — responsibility for budget and 
accounting credentials , facilities planning, fiscal* services, and 
personnel and support services. 

6. "" "frstsistant Chancellor for Programs — responsible for program * 

evaluation and approval, student services and specially funded 
\ programs, voca tional "educa tion and employment training. 

6/ There are 52 single-college districts and 18 districts with at least two 
colleges. The largest districts are Los AngeleS, with nine colleges, and 
► Peralta (Oakland), with five'. Most multi-college districts have two to » 
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three campuses. Trustees are elected to four-year staggered terms. The 
Education Code requires that each board have at least one non-vQting 
student member who serves a one-year term. Boards have five to seven 
members, depending on^the district f ■ 

j 

IJ Our fleldwork revealed considerable variation in the involvement of local 
boards in the operation of their districts. Some boards delegated a great 
deal of authority to tfre district chancellor and college presidents, while, 
others maintained much more detailed oversight of district administrators. 

8/ The Boa/d of Governors has created a Commission on Local &nd State Board 
Relationships which is trying to resolve problems arising from State-local 
disagreements over which level has principal policy authority in various 
areas. 
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III. FINANCE "AND EXPENDITURES 
• . INTRODUCTION 

Is the nearly 1.4 billion dollars spent on community colleges, too much, 
about rigfyt, or not enough? Some perspective ort this 1b sue can be gained by 
comparing the current costs of the community colleges to those that have been 
incurred in the past, and to costs in other states; we can also ask broadly 
how these funds are spent by the colleges. This chapter summarizes our 
findings in these areas. It asks: 

j ' 

0 How has California's funding for community colleges changed over time, 
and how does i£^eorapare with that of other states? 
e o Given California's economic capacity , how much effort does the state ♦ 
• make to support community college s, relative to the efforts made by 

other states? / ^ 

\ " • 

o How are commtfnity^cdllege dollars spent? 

Questions have also been raised about the manner in v^ich the colleges are 
financed, and particularly about* the impact^ of current state funding 
formulas. While a thorough analysis of -the financing question was beyond the 
scope of this study, we have examined key Elements of this issue, and the 
chapter also presents "these findings'; 



• ■ FINANCING 

• . ■ . . ■ r 

Community colleges tn California are financed primarily through local 
revenues and s£ate apportionments. Local revenues are derived from local 
property taxes and student fees* In apportioning state funds, tK& state 
determines the amount of revenue that each district is allowed to receive per 
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student "ADA" (average daily attendance). This figure is multiplied . by~each 
district's total student ADA to calculate that district's total revenue. 1/ 
Locally generated, revenue is subtracted from this total, and the balance is 
the state apportionment. In other words, ther state makes up the difference 

between local revenue and the total revenue each district is to receive. 

> 

Districts may not, as in may other states, unilaterally increase their 
revenue per student by increasing local taxes or student fees» Both are set 
by the state, and thus the effect is one of complete state financing. 

Although the amount of revenue per ADA each district receives is * * 

determined by the state, there is substantial variatioh among distticts in the 
actual rate at which they are funded. In 1982-83,. the > state average 
expenditure per ADA was $2,276. If Half of the state's community -college 
districts fell within 10 percent of this average; 21 districts were above^the 
10 percent band and 14 were below it. 3/ ; • 

These disparities have their roots in the history of community college 
finance intfCalifomia. Prior to the passage of Proposition 13 in 1978, 
community college districts received most of their revenue from local property 
taxes.' As a result of different local choices with respect to the rate of 
taxation, and local differences in property values, revenues and expenditures 
per ADA .varied widely. 

These differences were "frozen" by the passage of Proposition 13, which 
created a need for additional state funding ("bailout"), provided initially 
(in 1973-79) th^^j^h block grants and allocated to districts according to 
their prior year revenues and without regard to enrollment:, thereby continuing 
existing revenue disparities. 4/ v 
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Note that alloca ttonft^we^e based upon prior year revenues fra ther^Thaa 
prior ^ear expjfoditures. ^ofte districts, which had over ths years accumulated 
reserves, had reduced their prior year revenues, but maintained or increased 



expenditures by d 



these districts rece 




'from their reserve funds. Since the bailout funding 
was based on these reduced ; revenue levels, and since 



reserves were not suf f ici|p&t to coatinue ^to make u^j the difference between. 

- . * ■ ii 

reduced revenue and f current expenditures in subsequent years , expenditures 



j 



were also forced to I drop. 

Ii\ 1979, the legislature pai&ed AB 4 8, which attshpted to equalize ADA 
funding rates by varying the rate .of inflation allowance provided to 
districts. 

Meanwhile, districts had been receiving revenue on the basis of* aye rage 
c#e t per -ADA. 5/ However, the marginal cost of providing instruction for each 
additional student was less than the average cost in most cases. Districts 
therefore had strong incentives to increase enrollment, in order to receive 
addition^, state funding in excess of their ma^gijrial^os ts. 4 

In response to this, a provision of AB 8 provided funding for annual ADA 
growth at the rate of two-thirds of the* average revenue per ADA. Districts 
experiencing a decline in enrollment had their revenue reduced by the same 
two- thirds rate. 

AB 8 expired in 1981, and was replaced by legislation that restricted ADA 
growth eligible for state .funding to 2.5 percent of each distfict*s prior 
year' s ADA. \ 

Growth limitation became more severe in 1982-83, when no additional 
funding was provided* for growth or inflation,. In addition, the Chancellors 
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Office was required to Identify $30 million worth o£ recreational and 
avocational classes for whicir state support would be eliminated. 

In 1984 t the legislature passed AB Ixx,* which required the colleges to 
charge students $50 per semester for six units or more and $5 per unit for 
less than six units. (Students in financial need are exempt from the fee.) 
The act appropriated $15 million annually through 1986^87 and $7.5 million in 
1987-88 t AB Ixx terminates on January 1, 1988) for student financial aid and 
reimbursements to districts for foregone revenue resulting from fee 
exemptions. 6/ ■** 

.. -.— - ' * OVERALL FUNDING LEVELS 
Total community college revenue in California in 1979^80' was nearly $1.4 
billion, which, was two-and-a-half times the revenue pf New York, the second 
largest system. California^ community college revenue was $1,188 per 
student," which ranked 39th among states. 7/ Expenditures per student 
enrolled, howeve^, do not ^curately portray actual college workload 
(instructional and support services), since a student who takes many classes 
creates a greater college workload than a student who takes only a few. 8/ 
Most states measure workload according to full-time equivalent^ FTE) 
students. Unfortunately, community college FTE enrollment data by state — 
and thus expenditures per ADA or FTE — are not available (ADA' and FTE are S 
roughly similar measures. ADA is defined in terms of student time*spent uncfer 
direct teacher supervision; FTE is defined in terms of the number of units a 
student is enrolled for, and is not directly related to instructor 
supervision), 

75 " . 
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An alternative measure of the relative effort states made in funding 
community colleges is state expenditure as a percentage of averaged tate 
personal income, this is displayed in Table III-l , which shows that in 19 79- 
80 California was tied for second among states with Wyoming and Oregon* 

Though as noted above there $re no published data that compare workload 
adjusted (ADA or FTE) community college expenditures among' states over time, 
Table 1 1 1- 2 shows total and per-ADA community college revenues, in current and 
constant dollars, over the ten-year period from 1976-J7 through the Governor % s 
proposed budget for 19§5r86. 

It can be seen from Table 1 1 1-2 that since 1976-77, total state and local 
funding has risen 52.2 percent, and funding per ADA has risen 61.8 percent. 
When the effects of inflation are accounted for, however, total state and 
local funding per ADA has decreased 1%. 2^ercent. Thus, while state support 
of community colleges has increased since 19 76-77, it has not been elough to 
fully offset the reduction in locjtl revenues brought about by Proposition 13, 
coupled with the effects of inflation. . 

The community colleges have also not fared particularly well when compared 
with the other major education segments. Table II 1-3 shows total revenuayl per 



ADA and FTE, adjusted for inflation, for California public (K-12) school!, 

community colleges, and the Califprnia State University (GSU) from 1^76-77 

through 1985-86. During this period, inf la tion^ad jus ted community college 

revenues per ADA declined 10.4 percent while K-12 revenues per ADA rqse 8.6 

percent. CSU revenues per FTE, which are eonsideirably higher *than revenues 

per ADA for.either the K-12 schools or community colleges*, declined by 9,9 

percent during this period. I 

* J 
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TABLE III-l 



REVENUE FOR PUBLIC TWO-YEAR COLLEGES AS A PERCENTAGE 
OF PERSONAL INCOME, BY STATE ' 
1979-80 



State 



Total Revenue 



Personal Itic 
(billions) 




Revenue as a % 
C*f Personal Income 



Alaska 


$ 33,532,000 


P 5.2 


* CALIFORNIA 


1,387,952,000 


* 259.6 


Wyoming 


27,570,000 


4.2 


Oregon 


130,780,000 


24.7 


Arizona ( - 


122,859,000 


24.1 


Washington 


208,798,000 


42.3 


Wisconsin 


* 206,139,000 


44.2 


North Carolina 


193,109,000 


45 .'6 


Iowa 


110,083,000 


27.2 


North Pakota 


21,411,000 


5.7 


Florida 


318,600,000 


90.9 


Sout^i Carolina 


76,804,000 


22.8 


Ma rv la rid 


138.853.000 


43.9 


Mich igan 


* 289.589.000 


91.4 


Texa3 % 


425.137.000 


136.6 


^Hawaii V 


29,468,000 


9.9 


New York ^ 


- 543.649,000 i\ 

«^ A X^ ▼ v V X^ X# X^ >. I 


180.7 


Utah 


'33.901.000 

*^ S ^ X^ A ■ X^ X* 

41,086,000 


• 11.3 


Nebraska 


14.4 


;| , Illinois 


338.303.000 


119.7 


Kansa s 


66.798.000 


23.5 


Alabama 


63.973.000 


. 29.1 


Colorado 


70,316,000 K, 


29.2 


Idahdfl 


18,338,000 




Virginia 


119,039,000 


J \ 50.2 


Delawa re 


13,667,000 


/ 6.0 


Rhode Island 


- 19,701,000 * J 


8.7 


New Mexico 


22,920,000. • / 


10.3 


Oklahoma 


62,181,000 / 


27.9 


New Jersey 


155,886,000 / 


81.0 


Ohio 


191,324,900 *l 


^101.8 


Marine 


15,578,000 


8.6 


Missouri 


79,835,000 


42.9 


Tennessee 


59,984,000 


35.2 


Minnesota 


62,029,000 N . 


39.6 


Pennsylvania * 


183,469,000 


111.5 


Georgia 


66,913,000 " 


44.2 


Massachusetts 


82,414,000 


• 57.9 


Nevada 1 


11,837,000' 


8.7 


Arkansas 


22,^38,000 


16.5 



4^ 



7'/ 



0.64% 
0.53 
0.53 
0.53 
0.51 
0.49 
0.47 
0.42 
0.40 
0,38 
0.35 
0.34 
0.32 
0.32 
0.31 
0.30 
0.30. 
0.30 
0.29 
, 0i28 
,0.28 
0.24 
0.24 
0.24 
0.24 
0.23 
0.23 
0.22 
0\.22 
0.19 
0.19 
0.18 
0.17 
0.17 
0.16 
0.16 
0.15 
0.14 
0.14 
0.13, 
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TABLE III-l (cont'd.) 



Revenue as a % 

State Total Revenue Personal Income , of Personal Income 

' " (billions) 

i i . 



Connecticut 


$46,078,000 




$35.9 f 


6\l3% 


New Hampshire 


10,098,000 




8.3 


G.12- 


Vermont 


4.760,000 




4.0 


0A2 


Wes t Virginia 


13,516,000 




15.0 


0.09 


Indiana** 


33,086,000 




48.8 


. 0.07 


Kentucky <^ 


19,440,000 




28.0 


0.07 


Louisiana $ 


23,936,000 




36.0 


0.07 


Montana 


4,319,000 




6.6 * 


0.07 


South Dakota 


NA 




NA 


NA 



Source: National Center for fiduca tion Statistics, Financial Statistics of 
Colleges anB Universities* Washington, D.C.: 1981. 

Notes : South Dakota, with one public two-year college, did not report data. 

1979-80 is the most recent' year for which these comparative data are 
available for public two-year colleges. 
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TABLE II 1-2 



CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
TQT.AL REVENUES® 
(Dollars In Millions) 



Year 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 
1978"-79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84® 

1984- 85* 



1985-86 



f 



local 
Sources^ 

668.0 
778.1 
360.8 
295.4 
547.8 
416.4 
413.3 
423.1 
" 535.7 
584.0 



Cumtilatlve Change 



Amount 
Percent 



-153.2 
-22.9 



State 
Aid 



484.2 
524.7 
839.8 
1,027.0 
1,119.5 
1,104.3 
1,086.5 
1,074.7 
1,119.2 
1,169.3 



685.1 
141.5 



Total , 
Stajte 

and Average Total State &, 
Local Dally Local Funding 
Funding Attendance . Per ADA 




601.1 
52.2 



Total State & 
Local Funding' 
Per ADA In 
1976-77 Do! iers d 



Federal 
Aid 



Other 
RjMjmue c 



Total 
Revenue 



Total 
Revenue 
Per ADA 



Total 
Revenue 

.Per 
ADA I n 
1976-77 
'Dol lars^ 



721,884 


1,596 - — 


W>96 


103.1 


110.7 


1 


,3pA«0 


^1,892 


1,692 


718,303 


1,815 


1,686 


115.7 


96.7 - 


V 


,515.2 


2 t f09 


1,964 


635,572 


- 1,890' 


1,625 


99.5 


120.9 


1 


,421.0 


2,257 - 


1,923 


670,623 


1,972 


1,545 


'l21.8 


164.6 


1 


,608.8 


2,399 




725,514 


2,025 


1,446 


138.5 


201.4 


1 


,807.0 


2,491 


1,7ffl 


750,715 


2,026 |^ 


1,344 


116.0 


228.0" 


1 


,864.7 


2,484 


1,648 


728,856 


2,058 ^\ 


1,280 


104.5 


. 250.2 


1 


,855.0 


2,518 


1,566 * 


665,166 s 


2,252 


1,319 


" 102.0 


230.2 


1 


,850.0 


2,751 


1,611 


640,690 e 


2,477 — , 


1,371 


97.0 


230.2 


1 


,982.1 


5,094 


1,712 ^ 


652,000® 


2,583* 


1,355 


92.0 


266.2. 


2 


,111.5 


5,239 


1,696 


-69,884 


987 


-243 


-11.1 


r 

155.5, 




745.5 


1,347 


-196 


-9.7 


61.8 
A 


-15.2 


-10.8 


. 140.5 




54.6 


71.2, 


-10.4 
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a Excludes funding for the Chancellor^ Office , * 

^Includes state property tax and mandatory student fees 

c l nciudes combined state and federal grants, county Income, food service revenues, fees for community service courses, non-resident 
tuition revenues, lottery revenues, and other miscellaneous revenues 
- ^Adjusted by the GNP deflator for state and local government purchases 



f 



'Estimated 
Proposed 



Source: State of California, Office of the Governor, Governor f s Budget. SacpAmento, CA; 
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TABLE III-3 



COMPARISON OF K-12, CSU AND COMMUNITY COLLEGE REVENUES 
Total Dollars per ADA and Constant Dollars per ADA 

\J 1976-77 - 1985-86 ^ 

K-12 Revenues CSU Revenues \ Community College Revenues 

Per ADA Per FTE ' Per ADA 



Year 


Total 
Revenues 3 


1976-77 
yDollars b 


. Total 
Revenues 3 


1976-77 
Dollars b 


Total 
Revenues 3 


1976-77 
Dollars' 3 


19*6-77 
1^77-78 - 
19%8~79 • • 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 . 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84* 

1984- 85* 

1985- 86** 


$1,834 
2,045 
2,207 

-2,611 ' 
2,875 
2,934 
2,953 
3,292 
3,596 
3,807 


$1,834 

1,904 

1,897 

2,046 

2,056 

1,946 

1,83.7 
.1,928 

1,990 1 

1,991 


$3,903 
4,256 
4,072 
• 4,732 
5,236 
5,256 
5,209 
5;261 
6,085 
6,727 


$3,903 
3,953 
3,500 
3,708 
3,744 
3,486 . 
3,240 
3,081 1 
3,367' 
3,518 


. $1,892 
2,109 
2,237 
2, 399 
' 5,491 
2,484 
2,518 
2,751 
3,094 
3,239 

f 


$1,892 v 
l-,964 
1,923 
1 ,880 
1,781 
1,648 
1,566 
1,611 
1,712 
1,696 


Cumulative Change 
Amount $1,973 
Percent 107.6% 


$157 
8.6% 


$2,824 
72.4% 


$-385 
-9.9% 


$1,347 
71.2% • 


$-196 
-10.4% 


*Estlma te 
**Budgeted 






• 


V 

I 


V 
1 





a Includes property tax, state aid, federal aid , lottery revenues, combined 
state/federal grants, county income, student fees, arid other miscellaneous 



revenues. 

Adjusted by the GNP deflator for state and local government purchases* 

Source: California State Controller, Financial Transactions of School 
Districts . Sacramento, CA: 1978-79 - 1985-86. 
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IMPACT OF STATE FINANCE AND FUNDING POLICIES 
The state policies described above have had a number of consequences for 
the community if colleges: _ . 



ADA-BASED FUNDING FORMULA 

We found considerable evidence that the ADA- based funding formula has 
crfeated incentives that weaken the quality of community college programs* 

With income tied to attendance, the colleges have had- strong incentives to 
emphasize popular courses that are inexpensive to offer, and to refrain from <. 
of fering, advanced, high-quality courses that do nc£ attract large numbers of 
students. Course standards and instructional quality have also suffered 2s a 
result of the emphasis on attracting large numbers of students to enroll * 
jregardless of their level of preparation,^ Wide Variations in student ability 
%ti a class and large classes *"* greatly; complicate instruction Snd of teji 
penalize the weli^*^^ students who J# willing to do advanced work. 
There has also been little incentive to spend scarce resources on student 
services (e.g., counseling — see CKapters IV and V), equipment (see Chapter 
VI), or maintenance, as opposed to the development of popular classes that can 
attract additional enrollment. 

This impact of ADA- based funding is wi|espread: For virtually all the 
colleges in our fieldfwprk sample, budget 'and student enrollment considerations 
were the primary factors taken into consideration when decisions were made 
about whicji programs and courses to emphasize. 



INSTABILITY OF STATS FUNDI NG PO LICIES * 

, , : ^ _ » v . • 

Since 1973, the Legislature has passed ten major bills affecting the 

funding of community colleges. in California. These bills have dealt with both 

'f . ■ *r 

the provisions for allocating funds and the leve^ of funding* 

• ■ * 

. Our fieldwork confirmed a high level oi frustration at the college and 
.district, levels due to these uncertainties in state financing; these findings 
were^ corroborate^ by our • panelists and* questionnaire respondents. The . 

reouen cy of— f unding formula changes, and the imava liability 1 of information 
.about final ap propria t$ok ^levels imMl well into tfre school year, have' made 
long teiar^ planning difficult ^nd have discouraged the development of new oj: 

innovative * programs (that might not qualify for funding support), 

*■ *»••. ^ » 

,♦.*.<=-...: 

I«CtlNE IN, gfrATE SUPPORT 1 , * " 1 I *\ 

"3 — : . s < 

Table I ]S^-2^>4lQwa a pattern of declining s'ta.te and Local, .support for 

* e " ' ' > /' A . ' . - * 
coftwiunity colleges ^(in constant dollars per ADA), oyer the ^last decade. In 



l^ige p$rt, this decline has* been the* result of state policies designed -to 

"* » ■ * * * ' * * '/ ■ • • - 4 * ' ^ , 

achieve two objectives; The ellmCtatioti of some courses considered to navs „ 
'low priprijjy, -for -st£te funding, and the' _es tab li 3 hmettt of • limits on the s£ate f s 
^financial obiigatiiOn'. . • Samg feline ii^ overall siirpp^r^, should therefore not be 

sutfpjrisling*/- : # • ^ - : " t , i> , - 

We/ founH th^ r eF^ects of thi^ decline ' to vary^wi^lyf, ^ th no discetnabfe 

ovei^ll: pattern. i»Qne or more of the following effiects was found at virtually 

/ ' > >A ''-^J - . - > . * * j ■* . * * * ' i \ 

ejveiry campus in oiir ffeldwork sample: ^ ^ . ^ \ 

A reduction ^h.^he number 'Of.^^ojirses offered, bdypnd those courses / 
* '-desi^^ted -by Vthe stat*>as low priority; . 

o * St#££ layoffs, ml li'ng^ mas t* liaa^ily^ o^n. part- time faculty; 



o ^Curtailment of student services such assesses sment and counseling, or 
inability to develop desired new services (see also Chapter V); 

o Failure to replace aging equipment (see Chap ter # VT) ; 

* * . 

o. Deferral of plant maintenance; • % 

o Competition for resources among campus programs, accompanied by an 
erosion of cooperative campus^wide planning; 

o Intensified efforts to maintain and improve enrollment in order to 
qualify for ADA support, focused on popular, low-cost cdtirses 
(discussed above) • 

INTER-DISTRICT ^PfiNglSG, DIFFERENCES < . , 

As discussed above, on^y half of the state 1 s community 'college districts 
fall within ten percent of average district expenditures. One would normally 

* - "*»>.■' 

expect some differences in district spending ger ADA, due to variations in 

' * . t , 

district cos£s. Current spending differences, however, are not for the most 
part based on actual differences in cos^L^and needs, but (largely) on the 
Tlistorical accident of -What districts were receiving in local revenue just 
prior to Proposition 13. This has left some districts particularly 
underfunded relative to their needs. ' 



■ HOW FUNDS ARE' SPENT ■ • 
Figures I1J-1 and II 1-2 show the d i% tr i bu t ion^^^^mmun i ty college General 
Fund expenditures by object ca tegory and program category, respectively/ in 
1982-83, These f igures • reflect the fact tha t educa tion is a labor-intensive^ 
industry, as salaries and benefits of classified and cett if ica ted personnel 
account fofc nearly 80 percent of >all district General Fund expenditures. 

. ■ . . 

.84 ^ • " * 
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Figure III-l 

GENERAL FUND EXPENDITURES 
BY OBJECT CATEGORY , 
1982-83 



Interfund 
Transfers 

Capital 
Outlay 



Other 
Operating Expenses 




Classified 
Salaries 



3.5% 
Books and 
Supplies 



Employee 
Benefits 



Source: California Comnunity Colleges* Board of Governors, 
• California Comnunity College 'Fiscal Data Abstract, 
1982-83. Sacramento, CA: 1983. 
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Figure 



III-2 



GENERAL FUND EXPENDITURES 
BY PROGRAM CATEGORY » 
1982-83 



Interfund ^43.3$ 
Transfers 

Capital 

Outlay x 6.7% 



Comnunity Services, 
Ancillary Services, 
nd Auxiliary Services 




Source: California Conraunity Colleges, Board of .Governors , I 
California Comnunity College Fiscal,. Data\ Abstract , 
1982-83 . Sacramento, CA:, 1983. \ 
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Instructional activities account for abpu t one halt, of all expenditures. The 
proportion of total expenditures accbunted for by each of the object and 

program categories has remained steady since ^380-81, which is the first year 

* * 

for wMph data are available in this form* 9/ 

Data from the National Center for Education Statistics show that 

4 

- California ranks seven teenthTamong states in the proportion of expenditures 
allocated to instruction. x \Qj Thus, while the overall magnitude of 
California's' commi tment to community college education is greater than that o 
almost all other states (see Table III-l), the translation of that commitment 
to actual instruction is about average. * / 

State data jshow that ^^pe-ndi tures by instructional program in 1982-83 

A .. " . % 

ranged from $702 to $2 ,445 per ADA, with an average expenditure for all 

* f 

programs of $1,151 pe^ADA, Of 23 programs surveyed , 7 fall within 10 



percent >of this average;* 6 are b^low and 10 are above* ' Moreover, . r 

•instructional expenditures per ADA are more* than 20 percent below average for 
4 programs and*more than 20 percent above average for 8 programs. 11/ ' 



o /While state support of community colleges has increased over the last 

t \ ... ; 



This chapter has presented the following findings: 

o California spends more on community colleges, relative to its wealth, 
- than almost any other state in the nation* 

decade, this increase has hot been enough to fully offset the reduction 

in local revenues brought about by Proposition 13, coupled with the 

effects of inflation., ^ 
o State support for community colleges* has declined, over the last ten , 

years relative to support for K A l2 education. It has ^also declined 

slightly relative to support for CSO. 
o The community colleges are funded on the basis of student class. 

. fc > attendance./ This funding formula creates incentives that have resulted 

■ ■ • * - • . ■: \ ■■ - ' . 

-in distortions in course and program planning, and a lowering of course 

, .quality. 

o ins tabili ty of stiate finance decisions has -made fiscal and program 

planning difficult; /*. • ... ; 

o The overall decline in s tate support has led to the elimination of many 
courses .tha t the $tat£ has no longer wanted to support, bxx% has also 
caused other, more ^ar- reaching reductions In services. 

o State allocation formulas in the 4 wake of Proposition 13 have helped to 

perpetuate int6r-di ! s trict spending differences, that are not based on , 

* . * * * ' 

I actual differences in costs per s£u,dent* 

o Compared to other states, the proportion of. Community cpllege, 

expenditures allocated to "instruction i n California is ab6ut average. 



NOTES TO CHAPTER III 



If One ADA is defined as 525 student ^^ntact hours; a contact hour i^ defined 
as one student under the immediate supervision and control of a 
certificated instructor for one hour* Thus, one full-time student ;\ 
attending classes for a full seffifes J xer generates one ADA. The number of 
student contact hours (and hence ADA) to he funded at each- college is 
"j*esftima ted from a census* taken twice each semes ter ( usually the 4th and 
12th weeks), of the number pf*«students enrolled and attending classes. 

If Calculated by d i v ijd i ng^t o t al statewide expenditures by total statewide 
ADA. These figures * exclude West Kern District,, which ha$ local oil 

revenues and receives no state support. * 

* * 

3/ California Community College*, Board of Governors, California Communl ty 
Colleges Fiscal Data Abs tractffl9a2-83 . Sacramento, CA: 1983. 

4/ The disparities in revenue per ADA are based Ctpon total revenue, including 
categorical aid. Because categorical aid is based upon some measure of 
district need, and not upon ADA, one would expect some variation in any 
case in revenue allocated per ADA. . 

5/ ^Average cost" was deemed to be the actual average expenditure per ADA, 
and was* not jbased upon a prior estimate of " true" cost. 

6/ Before, the passage of AB dxx and the imposition of a mandatory uniform 
stydent fee, colleges charged students a wide variety of user fees, which 
produced income that was^not subtracted from total district entitlements 

. /i/ri defeinnini ng *s ta te apportionmints. AB lxx suspended these user fees. 

1 ^Soll^ges^jhose income from such fees in 1983-84 was greater than the 
increase in their 1 state apportionments between 1333-84 and. 1984-85 
suffered a net cut in revenue ^n 1984-r85) under this rule; the AB lxx 
district reimbursement provisions are aimed at easing the impact of these 
cuts. In 1983-84, distriqts earned a total of approximately $20million 
in user fees. Though the new student fee is expected to generateAsorae $40 
million more than th^s in 1984-85, the entire $68 million is deducted from 
tota^ district entitlements. For the most part, districts remain 
^ obligated to provide the services for wh4.ch the fees had been charged. 

TJ National Center for Education Statistics, Financial Statistics of CoHeges 
and Universities . Washington, D.C.t 1981 # Comparative data for 1979-80. 
is the most recent available for public two-year colleges. 

8_/ Note,^oweyer, that workload is not di r^ctl^proport ional to course 
enrollment. Every enrolled student makes feome demand m on college , 
fa cilit ies',-- student services (e.g., healthXcounseling) , and recordkeeping, 
and jjEminis tration. * 
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9J The amount shown for administrative support in, Figure^ 1 1 1-2 includes money 
expended for instructional support, instructional services, admissions and 
records, counseling and guidance, other student services, maintenance and 
operation of plant, planning and pol icyigaki hg , -*nd general institutional 
services. * 

10/ National Center for Education Statistics, Financial Statistics of College% 
/ and Universities. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
198}. % ' * 

1 y California Community Colleges, Board of Governors, California Community 
Colleges Fiscal Data Abstract. Sacramento, CA: 1980-81 - 1982-83.. 




IV. THE STUDENT CONTEXT 
INTRODUCTION 

.Chapters V - VII of this report present study findings on community 
college transfer and vocational programs < To help put these findings*in * 
greater perspective, this chapter first describes the student clients for 
these programs. What kinds of students attend community colleges?- What 
changes have ta^en place over the last decade or more in numbers of students 
attending, and. in student characteristics, attendance patterns, and goals? 
This chapter takes up these questions. 

™ ' STUDENT ENROLLMENT 

When the California Master Plan for Higher Education was bitten in 1960, 
there were nearly 300,000 students enrolled for credit in the community 
colleges. In the 196Q*s, and through most of the 1970s, the colleges made 
major efforts to expand their services and bring in new students. 1/ Credit 
enrollment doubled to some 600,-000 in 1969, and doubled again to more than 1.2 
million students in i931. Table IV-1 shows these figures. 

*Both Jtotal and credit enrollment have declinecKs itrce 1981. 2/ "This 
decline has been variously attributed to the decline in the number, of high 
school graduated; an improved state economy (meaning more people employed and 
fewer in school); reductions in the number of courses offered, due to state 
budget cuts; 3j the , impos i tion (in 1984-85) of a new general s indent fee; and 
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TABLE IV- 1 



COMMUNITY COLLEGE ENROLLMENT 
1960-61 - 1983-84 



Ye ar 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 

1967- 68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 
19 72-73 
1973-74 
-1974-75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 
19 78-79 
1979-80 
19 80-81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 



Credit 
Enrollment 



. Total 
Enrol lipent 



28*9,898 




305, 20\ 




336 , 20l\. 




368,008 




V 411,338 


-* 


459,400 




487,458 .\ 




521,69 5 — -\_ 




568,147 \ 


i 


602,917 


\ 


651,997 


\ 


694,790 




710,893 




851,311 


1,009,307 


958,530 


< 1,136 , 4 7 8 


1,101,548 


1,284,824-. 


1,074,658 


"1,255,678 • 


1,115,874 


1,321,739 - 


1,046,128 1 


171^5 1 ,819 


1,095^,932 ' 


' 1,24,8,459 


L;l 29^522 


1,348,066 ' 


1,211,845 . 


1,430,711 


1,164,195 


1,354,949 


1,087,425 


. 1,240,532 



Source: Datagram £aliforni 
> Analytical Studies 



a Community Colleges, Office of, the Chancellor, 
Unit. 
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the introduction of tougher screening procedures and academic standards. The 

relative importance of each of these influences cannot be known without more 

careful study. ^ 

Where have all the. new students come from?, Table IV-2 shows that over the 

decade from 1973-74 to 1983-84, the proportion of total enrollment accounted 

for by non-credit (adult .education) sBf^nts remained fairly constant, 

averaging about 14 percent* 4/ Thus* more than four-fifths of the inc/ease in 

efttollment has come froths tudents who enroll for college credit, ""^fable IV-3 

shows that ov#r this ten- yea period, thg proportion of credit students 

enrolled full-time declined sharply, with corresponding increases in the 

*■ % / * * 

proportion of part-time credit enrollment. Thes v e changes are illustrate^ in 

P*g*re ; IV-L Tables IV*1 and' IV-3 show that between 1973-74 and 1983-84 the 

number of par^rtime credit student^ increased by 256,830, wher^s total credit 

enrollment growth between those, two years was 236,114* The difference* — 

*.■-•••■■ v 

20,716 students — was accounted for by the decline in full-tilme enrollment* 



In other words, almos t all of "'the increase in^conimunity- college, enrollment 

i 



T 

over the last decade has been the result of an increase In the number v ofc part- 



time credit students enrolled. 

STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

* 

Compared to" students enrolled at the University of California or' the 

. ) 

California State University, community college students A tend, to be older, more 

/* 

ethnically diverse, more likely to b^female, more likely " to be enrolled part- 

w 

.£ime, <ind more likely to come from families- whose income is below the state, 
median. j>A— « *? 



* TABLE IV-2 
TOTAL AND NON-CREDIT ENROLLMENT 
1973-74 - 1983-84 



Year 



Total 
Enrollment 



Non-Credit 
Enrollment 



Non-Credit Enrollment 
as % of Total Enrollment 



19 73-74 


- 1,009 , 307 


157,996 ▼ 




16% 


1974-75 


1,136,478 


177,948 . 


t * 


16 


1975-76 


1,284,824 


183^r6 
LSI ,020 




' 14 


1976-77 - 


1,255,678 




14 


19 77-78 


1,321,739 


205,865 




, 16 


1978r79 


1,159,819 


11 3^,6 91 




' ■ 10 


1979-30 . 


1,248,459 


152*527 




12 


1980-81 


1,348,068 


218,546 & 




16 


19 81-82 


1,430,71| 


fl8,866 




15 


1982-83 


. 1,354,949 


- 190 .754 




JU. . 


1983-84 


'..1,240,532 


15 3, If 7 




12 . 



Source; Data from California Commtmi ty Colleges, Of f ice ^Af the Chancellor, 
Analytical Studies Unit. - > 
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TABLE IV-3 ^ 
HILL- AND FART-TIME^ CREDIT ENROLLMENT 



1973-74 - 1983-84 



Full Time 



Part Time 



Year 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 
19 77-7S 
1978-79 
19*79-80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 



35.9 
33.8 
34.0 
30.6 
28.7 
27.2 
26.0 
24.9 
24.3 
26."l 
26.6 



No. 



305,621 
323,983 
374,526 
328,845 
320 ,256 
284,547 
284,942 
281,251 
294 ,478 
303 ,854 
284,905 



% 



64.1% 

66.2 

66.0 

69.4 

71.3 

72.8 . 

"74.0 

75.1, 
75.7 
73.. 9 
73.4 



No. 



545,690 

634,^7- 

727,022 

745, 8t3 

795,618 

761,581 

810,990 

848,271 

917,36? 

860,341 

802,520 



Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission, S tudetrtrDa ta File. 
Sacramento, CA: 1974-1984. 
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Figure IV-1 \ 

FULL- AND PART-TIME 
CREDIT ENROLLMENT, 
1973-74 — 1983-84 




v 



». 
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' Source: California Rostsecondary Education Coninission, 

.' Student Data File. Sacramento, CA: 1973-74 1983-84. 
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AGE AND EMPLOYMENT PATTERNS - 

* Community college students are about 10 year? older, on average, than the 
lower division students at UC. and CSU, and this difference did not change much 
over five-year period from 1977-1981. 6/ 

Table IV-4 shows tha*t full-time community college students in 1982 hacf an 
age prof iie 'similar to that of UC and CSU lower-division students: Three- 
fourths of the full-time students were .under ,25 years of age. In contrast, 
older students accounted for more than half the/tenrollment of those taking 

/ 

fewer than six units (one or two courses},, and most of the non-credit 
• * 

enrollment. ; 

Most of these older, part-time students also work part-time while they 
attend school. Results from studies that have collected information on 

. . • . . . v - ■ : ■ ' ( v 

working s tudents' show a fairly consistent' pattern: Jj 



Study " Year % of students worklng v 

• t 

SLS 8/ 1978 69.5 

FIELD 9/ . 1984 : 80.0 

While the studies employed different samples and are not strictly comparable, 
it is nonetheless clear that the great majority of community college students 
both work and attend school. 



- ETHNICITY AND GENDER 

j 1 ; t v 

^Data on the ethnic distribution of students in the three segments of 

. ' ' i 
California higher education Is often incomplete., or is reported in ways that 

4 

are not comparable. Table IV-5 shows this distribution for two years in w.hich 
> the data have -been reported in a comparable manner — *- 1976 and 1982. The 
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TABLE IV-4 

CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
STUDENT AGE DISTRIBUTION BY COURSE -CREDCT LOAD 



•. Fall. 1982 


■ \ * 

A 


1 


Age 






Course Credit Load * ♦ Under 20 20<-24 


25 T 29 




Full-Time ,(12 or more units) * 38\8% 36.7% 


* * 

11.7% . 


12.9% 


6-1 1;9 Units x 19 /% 31.5 


18.7 


30.0 


* . t 

Fewer than 6 units > 9.2 20.8 

" •■ * 


18.8 


51.2 ' 


Non-credit .'■ 10»Q * 17.6 


14.8 


57.6 


■■0 

Percent of Total , • 18.9. . 26.9 


16.7 


37.5 








Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission, Student Data File. 
. % Sacramento, CAf Fall 1982., , 

' * 1 

' * \ > 4 
* • f * 
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Table IV-5 



PROPORTION OF EACH ETHNIC GROUP ENROLLED 
IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC POSTSECONDARY^ INSTITUTIONS 



1976 and 1982* 



r 



Ethnic Group. 



CSU 



UC 







« 6 


1982 


Change 


1976 


1982 


* Change 


1976 


1982 


Change 


White 






68.0% 


-7.1% 


77.3% 


71.7% 


-5.6% 


80.1% 


74.6% 


-5-. 5% 


Black 




p.o 


9.7 


0.7 


6.8 


6.5 


-0.3 


.4.2 


3.-9 


. -0.3 


Hispanic 




10.0 


12.5 


2.5 


7.4 


9.2 


1.8 


5.4 


. 6.2 


0.8 • 


Asian 




4.2 


8.2 


4.0 


7.2 


1Q.8 _ 


3.6 


9.7 


14.8 


5.1 


Na tive 
Americans 


I 


1.7 


1.7 




1.3 


1.9 ' 


0.6 


0.5 


0.5 • 





( *The groupis shown in the T^ble are. counted by CPEC as 100% of thfe reporting 
base j data on "other" ethnic groups, non-resident aliens and "no-res pons e" 
a,re omitted. The latter category is relatively small for both years at CCC 
and UC, but may be as 'high as 1$% at CSU; data for that institution should * 
therefor^ be treated wi # th caution. 

'-.(■; - • - , . 

Source: California Pos tsecondary Education Commission, Director 1 s Report* 
Sacramento, OA4 March 19.84. 
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table shows that the total proportion of minorities at all three' segments 
Increased i>ver this seven-year period, and the increase -was dominated by 
growth in the percentage of Asian students. In both years, there w^s -a higher 
proportion of Minority students at the community' colleges than at either UC or 
CSU, except for Asian students. Looking at* the data for Black and Hispanic 
students only, the table shows that their enrollment as a proportion of all 
students grew more rapidly at the community cqlleges between these*, two ye ass 
than It did at either UC or CSU: ' Whereas in 1976 their combined percentage of 
enrollment was 9. ^-percent greater at the community colleges than at UC, this 
figure grew to, 12. 1 percent by 1982. At CSU, the Black and Hispanic student % 
proportion of enrollment in 1976. was 4.8 ^percent below their proportion of 
community college enrollment; b£ 1982 this figure had $rop!i to 6.5* percent % 
( though missing data from CSU makes this cofrfpar^rso^l^^ reliable; see the 

m ; * 

note accompanying Table IV-5). The proportion of Black &n^ Hispanic students 
in the community colleges was more .than twice their proportion $t UC in 1982, 



and about half -again as latge^ as thejfl^proportion at CSU. 10/ 




In 1980* — the last year for whicti "reliable data arfe> available — the 
community colleges enrolled approximately 80 percent of ail Black and Hispanic 
high school graduates, 53 percent of all Asian, and 73~|pepcent of all white 
graduates who went on to pos tsdcondary educational insfci tuitions in 

•V' 

California, llf * * Jj 

" :» $ 
Whereas by 1982 women wer£' almas t 55*percajit of aitl ' com muni ty c'pllege 



students, most of this enrol lme i tflWR part-time and iM non-credit courses, 

* ' .if 

More than half of the full-time students were male, buft women represented a 

if' * 

clear majority — some . 60 *percerft — of -the students ||bking' v fewer than six 
units or taking -non^credi t courses. 12/ 



STUDENT GOALS ' , . 

The two studies cited above* also asked students why they were enrolled; 
the study results are shown below. 



< Reasons for Enrolling ■ 

Other 

Study Year Transfer Acquire or Upgrade Vocational Skills Purpose 

SLS j_3/ 1978 372 35,52 ■ 27.52 

FIELD 14/ 1984 32 50.0 17.0 

The increase in the' proportion of students Interes ted in vocational skills 
is* consistent with the findings of our fiel F dwork. At 27 of the 33 colleges we 
visfcted, community college personnel reported a Significant increase in * *, 

Jtudent interest in vocational education and employment training. About one- 
third of the colleges in olir sample also reported declining enrollments in 

liberal arts and/or social science courses. 

i - 

* 

^ INSTITUTIONAL "RESPONSES' 

ATTEMPTS TO MAINTAIN OR INCREASE ENROLLMENT 

The community colleges have attempted to halt or reverse the recent 
decline in enrollments by encouraging more high school students to enroll, by 

1 ' 

providing improved screening, course placement, counseling and tutoring 
services, by upgrading existing* programs pr developing new courses 
(particularly to attract more vocational and "non-tr^ tional" students), and 
by improving their public relations. The effects of these efforts are not yet 
known. 
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ASSESSMENT AND OQUNSELINS . 

The majority of colleges it» our sample ma^se use of some form of test t& 
determine student mastery of or aptitude for^ mathematics or, English. At some 
campuses, test results were used to determine in which English or mathematics 
courses students could enroll. At other colleges, students were allowed to 

enroll in any course, regardless of test outcomes., v ^ 

' - * * . r 

Although .tests were most of ten* used for placement in mathematics and 

* v * / 

English courses, a few colleges in our sample used te^ts to determine 
placement in other courses where mastery of the curridilum depends on the p 
student having a reasonable level of skill in reading or ma thema tics At, 
those colleges, students who dbnted .to enroll in a .his tory course, for 
example, had to meet a minimum' scdre oji the reading placement examination. 
This pattern was the exception rather than the ruLe. 

Several colleges in our sample did not use any tests. At some colleges',* 
the staff felt that they knew the students so well that tests were 
unnecessary. And staff at several college* felt that a placement examination 
would intimidate and drive away* some students who might -otherwise enroll. 

Counseling services were available on a walk-in basis to all students 
enrolled for credit; policies, on mandatory fcouhseling Varied from campus, to 
campus, ^tate regulations require firsfc-i:ime students who enroll for six 
hours or more of credit to attend a counseling session; at some campuses this 

requirement was met through a group orientation. Students on academic 

* 

probation are also required to see a counselor* * 

Only a few colleges in . our sample reported mandatory counseling that went 
beyond the Board of Governors 1 requirements for new students and students on 

* 

5 8 ' 
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academic probation. Some required students t£> meet with a counselor close to : 
graduation/nd/or required students to* have a counselor approve their programs - 
on a yearly basis. Others used form letters to encourage students to visit a 
counselor at other critical times during their careers (e^g. , after they had / 
completed 30 hours of coursework). ' ' \ 

STUDENT STANDARDS . * ; 

, The open-door policy at cfommuijity colleges has come under attack in recent 
years from. several quarters. Critics have charged that the colleges are 

v ■ ■ ■ 

accommodating too many students who are ill-equipped^ to^ handle college work, 
\and that adequate academic standards have not been' consistently, applied to all 
students. Partially In response to this criticism', the Board^of Governors in 
1981 %nd 1983 put in place several policies to tighten academic standards at 
the community colleges. ; ; 

A new statewide grading policy required^ the issuance of a failing ("f 1 *) 
grade to indicate unsatisfactory* course performance and withholding of 
credit.* Before .the imposition of this policy', a number of colleges did not 
fail any v s tudent;s. v v * * . ^ . " 

' m i 
• v 4 

. % • .1 

In conduction with the grading policy, the Board of Governors instituted a 
policy that set an academic floor for students. The policy required that' 
students maintain a grade point average of at least 2.0 (*lC M ) f <or be placed on 
academic probation. The Board also restricted the percentage of withdrawals, 
Incompletes, and elective non-credit units a student could* aqcuraula te during 
the course of a semester, requiring that, students be placed on academic 
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probation If they accumulated more than 50. percent of their course units in 
any of these categories. t ' • 

Jji 1983, the Board adopted a policy that students whose grade point 
average fell below 1.75 over three consecutive quarter must be dismissed. * 
This was a minimum standard; individual campuses were .allowed to impose more 
stringent regulations. * 

The effects of these tougher- academic standards have not beJfe^tudfed, 

though many W our panelists a:nd college respondents believe that \:hey have- 

« * - * 

helped to Identify and weed out some students who* wfere not serious about (or 

unable to handle) college-level .work. / ' * r / 



( 



SUMMARY * 

This chapter, has presented the foll^owing^ findings; 

o Almost all of tlje susbs tantial increase in community college enrollment 
ctver the last decade has been the result of an increase in the number 

of part-time students. ' _ - • 

* * * f 

o Community college students are oldfer* on average #v than lower division 

students, at UG o:*CSU, but the age profile for full-time students is 
r similar to that of lower division students at UC and CSU. 
o 01 dec students account for more than half of those who enroll part- 

time, and t^e grea to* majority of all students both work and attend * 

school. k 3 
o There was a 7 percent increase in minority students^ at the community 

colleges betwen 1976 and 1982, more than half of which took place among 

Asian students. Over this period, the proportion of Black and Hispanic 
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student enrollment grew more rapidly at the community colleges than at 
eithfer U<2 or CSU.- In 1982 their combined proportion of enrollment was 
more than twice as great at the community colleges as at UC, and more 

than half-again as great as at CSU. 

... * 

About one- third of all students are interested in transferring to four- 
year institutions, though over the last several years the proportion of 
students expressing interest -in. vocational training has grown 
substantially. »* 

Most colleges require only a few student contacts with counselors. For 
the most part, students must take the initiative in deciding that they 
need, 'and then finding,, appropriate assistance. 

Majxy colleges test students in English and mathematics. Some use the 
tests to determine what English or mathematics courses a sti^ent must 
attend;, very few use the tests to determine whether students will be 
►allowed to enroll in other courses requiring English or mathematics 
skills. • > 

Tougher academic standards have been in effect since* 1981 : no data 
exist on the overall impact of these standards. 
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... NOTES TO CHAPTER IV 

If This expansion has been widely criticized as extending the chapter of the 
community colleges beyond the intentions of the Master Plan, and 
introducing a number of courses and programs for which public support was 
* not merited. The legislature mandated a reduction in personal growth and 
avocational courses in 1981 and made an additional $30 million cut in 1982 
(see Chapters II and III) . ^ # 

< 2f A further six percent decline is estimated for 19*84-85. Although * 
statewide enrollment has been ^declining, only aboi^t half of the campuses 
we visited <Juring the studf were experiencing declining enrollment. 

3/ See Note^ #1. ~- . % ^ % • . • 

4/ If, the drop -in 1978-79 (the year Proposition 13 took effect) and 1979-J80 
are igrioted, the average is 15 percent. 

5J California Community Colleges, Office .of the Chancellor, "Student 

Profile," Field Research Corporation -Study . A report prepared for the 
Board of Governors, California Community Colleges. Sacramento, CA: 
October 1984.- 

✓ ■ 

'--v 6/ This Is the last period for which reliable data are available*. The 

~ average age of UC lower division students is ab&u't 19, of CStf students 
_ about 20 , of community college students about 30. (California 

Postsecondary Education Commission/ Information ,Diges t, 1982 . 4 Sacramento, 
' CA: 1982, p. 98). ^ # 

7/ A third study (California Postsecondary Education Commission; Meeting the 
Cost of Attending College , Sacramento, CA: % : April 1984) also found that 
in 1982-83 7 5.5 percent of community college students worked. The 
validity of this study's findings have been questioned on raethological 
, grounds, in part because the study sample under rep resents large urban 

colleges and ethnic minor! tie's. These data are nevertheless consistent 
w£th those of the other two studies cited below. 

8/ M. Stephen Sheldon, Statewide Longitudinal Study, 1973-1981, Final 

Report . Sacramento, CA: California Community Colleges, Chancellor's 
Office, n.d. 

9j California Community Colleges, Office of the Chancellor, "Student 
Profile," op.- clt. 

10/ These data are "snapshots" from two points' -in time; they do not provide a 
complete understanding of this complex issue. The Office of the 
^* - Chancellor estimates that Black enrollment declined about 17- percent 
* • " between fall 1983 and fall 1984. 
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JJ7 Perceri^ag^ compiled from California Pos t secondary Education Commission 
data, , * 

\ • . 

12/ California Pos tsecondary Education Commission, Student Data File . 
Sacramento, CA; 1982. 

13/ Sheldon, op. ci t. 

14/ California Community Colleges, Office of the Chancellor, '"sftdent 
Profile. M op. cit«' Since the Field survey sample included, students 
enrolled in non-credit courses, the percentage of students reported as 
interested in transfer may understate the extent of this interest among 
students, enrolled in credit courses, t . - — 
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V ' # * V. THE TRANSFER MISSION 

L - • * * INTRODUCTION ^ • ' - 

; Over .time, one of the most- impotent missions of the cfcdffaunity colleges 

Ws^been the preparation of students to transfer to four-year institutions of ^ 
- ^ ■ , */ v • • ^ * / 

^higher educatidn. Recently , the community colleges have been criticized in • 

some quarters as not doing well enough in this area. Questions have been 

raised ^bout tfoth the numbers of students who transfer and the quality ^f 

their preparation.-. -Is the rate of transfer to four-year institutions 16wer 

^^^^^^^^^^ * 

than it Should be? Are students well-prepared when they transfer? """Are all 

* ** • * . ■* 

students who wish to transfer served equally v^ell by the community colleges? 
^ This chapter addresses ,th£se questions; £hap ters 'VI and VII discuss community 

college vocational /education and employment trairUns prograjns. * 

• . ' ..... ^ % ; ^ 

x . ' ^t&SNSFER RATES - * > 

The number of community college students transferring to UC increased from 
.4,468 in 1969-7Q to i peak of 8,193 in 1973-74, then* declined s.teadily to 
1969-70 levels before beginning to' rise .again- in 1982-83. Transfers from 
. comnWity colleges to CSU also increased until 1972-73, when they peaked at 
53,820 students, before declining to a 1981-82 low of 45,283. U 

Table V-l depicts the rate of transfer to UC and v CSU as a percentage of 
total credit enrollment from 1969-70 through 1983-84. It shows that the rate 
increased from 1969*70 through 1972-73 and declined steadily through 1981-* 
82. the drop from a 1972-73 high of 8.6 percent t<y the 1981-82 low of 4.1 
percent was a decline of more than 50 percent. 
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* Table V-l 

* 

TRANSFERS TO UC AND CSU AS'a PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAL CREDIT ENROLLMENT ■ 
* . 1969-70 - 1983-84 ' „ -. 





• 




"Total Transfers. 








As a Percentage of 




Total Credit 


Total 


Total Credit 


Year- , , 

t 


Enrollment 


Transfers 


^Mrollraent 
-= — >k< < ■ 


1969-70* 


602,917 


' x 48, 421 


8.0 


1970-71 '< 


651,997 


54,411 


8.3 


1971-72" • 


694,790 


59,143 


8.5 . ' 


1972-73 " , 


710,893 , 


60,985 


8.6 


1973-74 


851,311 


59,528 


7.0 


19 74-75 


958,530 


58,957 


6.2 " 


1975-76 


1,101,548 -■ 


60,919 


5.5 


19 76-77 


1,074;658 " 


• 58,353 


5:\ ' 


197.7-78, v. 


1,115,874 


• ' 57,551 


*5.2 


19 78-79 A 


1,046,128 


53,623 * ' 


5.1 • 


1979-80 


1,095,932 


51,975 • 


- 4.7 « „ 


1980-81 ' 


1,129,522 


52,077 • 


4.6 


1981-82 


1,211,845 


50,061 


4.1 


1982+83 


1,164,195 


.50,537 


4.3 


1983-84 


1,087,425' 


51,031 


4.7 



V 

V 



California Pos tsecomiary Education Commission Data. 
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Recent studies have shown tha t 4**os t students who transfer have attended 
community colleges on a full- time" basis, 2/ Table shows* transfers to UC * 
and CSU as a percentage <of fullrtijne community college enrollment; these rates 
$re higher and more stable than the rates of transfer computed as a fraction 
of all credit enrollment. ' . 

Taking this analysis one additional step,- TabJLe V-3 shows transfer ratais 
as a proportion of high school *gr ad uates who entered* Qommunity colleges two* 
years earliet. These ... transfer rates are $otjsiderably higher than tho^e 
derived from either of the two other measures, and are fairly stfable over 

V v. 

time.- .v, ^ &o 



TRANSFERS WHO DO ffQT TRANSFER 

In Fall 1983, 6,527 students from the community colleges were admitted to 

r 

UC, but only 5,305 students actually transferred. Nineteen percent (1,222) jf 
those admitted chose not to attend the University. 3^ 

This group of students who were admitted to the University do not appear 
in the statistics cited above*; theste statistics therefore understate the 
number of s tudeft ts the community colleges prepare for transfer. 4y 

TRANSFERS, TO PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

It is estimated that in 1981-82, 4,313 students transferred from the 
t 

community colleges to private institutions. The estimate for r 1982-83 is 4,593 
transfers; for 1983-84, the estimate i*s 4,800. Students transferring- to 
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TRANSFERS TO UC'ASD CSU AS A -PERCENTAGE OF 
■FULL-TIME .CREDIT ENROLLMENT 
r 1973-74 -1983-84* 




1973- 74 

1974- 75. 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 



£ of 
Credi t 
3-tuoents 
Enrolled 
Full-Tlme 

35.9 
^33.8 
34.0 
30.6 
28.7 
27.2 
26.0 
24.9 
24.3 
>26.1 
?6.6 



Total 
Full-Tlme 

Credi t 
Enrollment 

305,621 f 

323,983 V 

374,526 

328,845 

320,256^ 

284,547 

284,942 

281,251 

294,478 

303,854 

29*0,154 



Total 
Transfers 

. 59,528* 
58,957 
60,919 
58,353 . 
57,551 
53,623 
51,975 
' 52,077 ^ 
50,061 ' 

m 50,537 
51,031 



* Total . r 
Trans feri 
As % of * 
Full-Time 

Credi t 
Enrollment 

18.5 

16.3 
. 17.7 

181 0 

•18.8 

18.2 
— 18.5 

17.0 

16.6 
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Sourcfe: California Postsecondary Education Commission Data, 




\ »■ Table V-3 ' 

TRANSFERS TO* UC„ AND_ CSU AS A ^PERCENTAGE OF HIGH /SCHOOL GRADUATES 
'V'-. ^ENTERING COMMUNITY COLLEGES TWO YEARS PREVIOUSLY . 1 

1970-71 - 1-983-84 



* 


* 


i 




Total Transfers 






v • ► 


r 


As a % of 




% Of H*S. % ; 


Number of H.S. 




H.S* Graduates 


1 :* 


Gradua fees to 


Gradua tes to ** 




"Entering 




Cbmrcuni ty 


Cora muni ty 


Total 


CC 2 Years 


Year 


* College , j 


•College - 


Trans fers 


Previously 


1970-71 


"46.0 


129,358 


* 




1971*72 


45.6 K 


- 128,918^. .* 






1972-^3 % 


41.8 


122,043' 


60,985* 


47.1 , 


1973-74 ,< ' 


x 41..3 


. , 119,046 


' 59,528 


' • 46.2 


1974-75 


« 41.3 '* 


119,652 


" 58,957 


48.3 - 


1975-76 , 


f*43.1 


' . 126*688 . " 


• 60,919^ 


51.2 


1976-77 " 


41.7% 


120,702 


58,353^ 


48.8 


1977-78 * . 


' 43.3 ' 


. 123,561 ; . 


5*7,551 


45. V; 


1978-79 


41.4 ' " 


117,510 : 


53,623 


44.4 , 


1979-8CWK 


42.1 


117,269 '.. • 


51,975 


•42.1 - 


1980-81 ... 


43.0 


116,5.18 


52,077 - 


44,3 


.1981-82 


42.1 


109,556 


50,061 


42. 6i 


1982-83 


1 42.4 


112,752 


50,537, 


43.4 


* 1983-84 


* 




■ 51,031 


46.6 



*Data not available* • " ' j . 

Soured: California Pos tseconSary' Education Cominissiotf Data. , 



private Institutions in 1983-84 represented 8.6 percent of total community 

/ 

college transfers. ' « 



DO ENOUGH STUDENTS TRANSFER? .• 

There are no independent criteria to suggest the trios t desirable or 

' • • •••• i- 

appropriate level or rate of transfer. In this section, we look at the lev^l 

• * • * 
and rate of transfers* to UC and CSU ten years ago, and ask what degree of 

transfer activity we might reasonably expect in light of fchanges since th&n in 

*the numbers and characteristics of community college students. 

Chapter IV showed that community , college enrollment growth over the * last 

decade has mostly been due to an increase in the tfamber of part-time students 

enrolled. - Since the part-time student transfer rate is only «one- third that of 

full-time students, 5J the sharp decline in transfers as a percent of total > 

credit enrollment Usee Table V-l ) is not surprising. Since the number of 

full-time students enrolled has declined at the same time that part-time 

■ * 

enrollment 'has increased (see Table V-2), the decline over this period in th$ 
total number of transfers would ajlso be expected. 

fc • We find a similar pattern when we look at the dat^ in Table V-3. From 
1970-71 to 4982-83, the proportion of high school graduates entering the 
community colleges remained fairly stable, so their numbers declined due to 
the sharp decline, over this period in the total number of high school 
graduates. (See Figures V-l and V-2). The decline in the number of high 
school graduates attending community college from 1970-71 to 1981-82 (15 

percent) paralleled the decline in the number of students transferring to 

\ • ^ • 

four-year institutions from 1972-73 to 1983-84 (16 percent). 6/ 
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Figure V-l 

NUMBERS OF STUDENTS GRADUATING 
FROM CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOLS, 
1970-1982' 




- r 
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Source: California Postsecondary Education Comnission Data 
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Figure V-2 

NUMBERS OF FIRST TIKE 
FRESHMEN FROM CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOLS 
ATTENDING COMMUNITY COLLEGES, 
1970-1982 

• r 
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Source: California Postsecondary Education Concussion Data 
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Th$ numbers an# rates of transfers one might expect to see also depend to 
sora^j^xtent on the proportion of students who enter, UC and CSU directly from 

high school. Figure^V-3 shows the numbers of high school graduates who have 

■* 

gocua directly to UC and CSU; these numbers have been rising steadily. Given 

* ... ■ * 

the sharp decline in the total number of high^ school graduates over this * 

period* (Figure V-l), the proportion. of high school graduates going directly to 

UC or SSU has gone up more rapidly than has their rate of enrollment at those 

institutions. Over the same period, the proportion of high school graduates 

attending community colleges has remained fairly stable (See Table V-3). This 

pattern suggests that the proportion of UC- and CSU-eligible high school 

a graduates attending community colleges has been declining. Under these 

circumstances (i.e. , fewer students at community colleges who are both capable 

of and committed to transferring to four-year institutions), we might expect 

to see a somewhat lower rate of transfer over time, and transfer rates 

computed as a percentage Of high school graduates in the community colleges 



(Table V-3), or as a percentage of all f uj^-tiroe students (Table V-2), have in 
fact declined slightly. 7j 

\ 

Finally, what level of transfers might one expect in light of changes over 
time in student goals? As discussed in Chapter IV, two recent studies that 
provide information on student goals found that be tweeny 1978J and 1984 the *\ 
proportion of students expressing an interest in transfer declined slightly, 
from abQUt 37 percent iri the SLS sample to 32 percent in the Field study* Bf 
At the same time, the proportion of. students who expressed interest in 
vocational courses rose sharply, f,rom 35.5 percent in the SLS to 50 percent in 
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Figure V-3 

first time f.reshhen from 
california high schools 
Attending uc and csu, 

1976-1982 
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the Field study. The latter finding is consistent with the* findings of our 
fieldworH. ' . * 

"V * ' 1 

One possible interpretation of these findings is that many students remain 

* * * 

interested in completing a four-year degree, but are increasingly prone to ^ 
"cover their bets** by also obtaining some vocational err technical 
a training. 9/ Evidence from our field visits indicates that some of tkese 

students continue with their vocational studies and decide to seek early 
employment rather than a college or university diploma* 

In*li&ht of these findings, one might expect to see the transfer rat 
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full-time* students decline slightly, but remain generally stable. The data in 
Tables and V-3 show that this is what has taken place • 

In sum, looking back over the last decade, we -find that both t^e number 
and tiate of community* college transfers are about what might be expected, 
given} changes over this period in the numbers and characteristics of community 
college students* Expectations based solely on the historical record* 
however, may underestimate the potential numbef of .students who could be n 
transferring to four year ins titu tions . This issue is taken yp below. 

■ / . ' • 

WHO TRANSFERS 

) 

As shown in Chapter IV, community colleges enroll a greater , proportion of 
minorities than do either UC or CSU. <n 1983-84, minorities were 39 percent 
of the population of the community colleges, but only 28 percetit of the 
students who transferred to four-year institutions* 10/ , 

In 1982-83, Asians made up 7 # 3 # percent of the full-time enrollment at the 
community colleges and comprised 11.1 percent of the transfers to UC and 8.5 

r 



i 

* 
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^percent of the transfers CSU # In that year, Blacks made up 8.6 percent of 
full-time community college enrollment and Hispanics were 11*1 percent. Black 
transfer rates in 1982-83 were 3.8 percent and 5.9 percent to UC and CSU * 
respectively, and (comparable Hispanic transfer rates were 8.3 and 9.1 

percent. 11/ llf 7 " - 

.« ' ■ ; ' .? 

, Qpe way of looking at the ethnicity of coranu^nity college transferals to> 

* "' * 

examine tKe number of transfers by ethnic group as a percentage of the total 

credit enrollment 'of that ethnic,* group at t;he community colleges. Table V-4 

* * - 

presents these data for 1982-83. From our previous discussion, we know that 
in' 1982-83 J.6. 6 percent of full-time community college students transfered to 
UC or CSU (see Table. V-TTT^If transfers were evenly distribt^ted across ethnic 
groups* each , group would have a rate similar to 16.6 percent. From Table V-4 , 
we can see that whites and Asians transferred at higher rates than did all 
full-time students — 20.2 percent and 19 # 9 percent respectively., On the 
other hand, ijjl^^cs and Hispanics transferred at a lower rate than did all 
full-time students — 10.9 and 13.5 percent respectively. N 

-Roughly equal proportions of male and, female- students transfer from 
community colleges to UC and CSU, and mos t "students who transfer are under 25 
o years of age. 
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Table V-4 

ETHNIC GROUP TRANSFERS TO 'UC AND CSU 

AS A PROPORTION OF FULL-TIME ETHNIC ENROLLMENT AT COMMUNIT? COLLEGES 

1982-83 ^ 



As Ian 
Black. 
Hispanic 
White 

Total 



Percentage 
of Total 
Credit Enrollment 
(1) 

7.3 
*. 8.6 
11.1 . 
60.7 

87.7* 



Total Number 
Enrolled 
Full-time i 
(2) . 

22,181 
26,16^1 
33,728 
184,854 



303,851" 



'Total Number % of Each Group 
of Transfer? >^That Transfers 



(3) 

4,429 
* 2,874 

4,557 
37,302 

-50,537 



\ 



(3/2) 

19.9 
10.9 
13.5 
20.2 

16.6 



*Table omits data for students identified as "other" and those identified as 
"Non-resident Aliens" so column does not add to 100%. * 

Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission Data, 
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PROGRESS OF TRANSFER SHI DENTS AT UC AND CSU- 



UNIVERSITY, OF CALIFORNIA * • * • 
. ^ 



* * Several recent studies provide da ta on the progress of community college ■ 
transfer students at four-year institutions, A University of California > taste,- 

force report ^expressed concern about 1 decline 4 in both the nuraBer of sWderffcs. 

- > ' . m * ' 

4 

transferring to UC, and the proportion of transfer students' who aompl^ted 
degrees in three yeafs, and concluded that too' many community college transfer 

tn academic difficulty: 13/ 

w "» •<• . - * , * ' 

The data presented in this UC report are susceptible to more neutral 

interpretations than those made by the reports author s* / Looking afa^ cohort. 

of students who became juniors in 1975 and following them until. 1978, tfie UC 

t^sk force fdind that among "native" student (those who enter the University 

directly from high school),* 74 percent who b^eame juniors subsequently 

graduated within three years. Among those transfer students who would have 

been eft^t'blfljg> attend the University as freshmen, 71 percent graduated 

within three years of transferring; of those who would not have been^ 

University-eligible", 56 percent graduated jithin three years. 14/ 

Staff in the Office of the Chancellor looked at community, college, 
transfers who attended UC in 1982-83; they found that transfer students had 
graduation rates and grade point averages similar to those of students 
transferring to UC campuses from CSU and* from other UC campuses. 15/ 

A recent study by the University of California 16/ compared the grade 
point average (GPA) of community college transfers to those of native students 
and transfers from other four-year institutions. The study shows that in 
1982-83, the native student GPA was 2.96 and the GPA for transfers from other 

\ ■ 

\> 
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four-year institutions was 2.6£, The first-year GPA for "high-sehool 

eligibLs" community college transfer students was 2.93; those who had not been 

» ' ' ' ' ' V 

eligible to attend UC directly from high school had a GPMof 2.67. Other 1 

^ - • ' - . \ ■ \ . . 

recint studies have yielded similar findings. 17/ I 



CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 1 . ' " 

There is less statewide ,data*oa the record of community college transfers 

. IS. * * 

at CSU. The CSU Chancellor's Of figj staff have cited data shpwfeig that for 
the period i°^3-74 - 1980-81 f native- sttf&ents had a slightly higher graduation 
rate Chan community college transfers. 18/ Community^ college Chancellor's 
Office staff have found that transfer student grade point averages in 1982 

• - •< • ' 4 ; * • ' ' . 

were about, the same as those of native students and transfers from other 
institutions. 19/ J / ■ * - 



In sum, student's who were originally eligible for UC or CSU "have ddne 
about as well as native stucfents, both in terms of performance in upper 
division courses and in graduation rates. As one would predict, transfer 
students who were not eligible for UC or CSU from high school did less well 

y * ~ '* 

/than UC or CSU natives for Ud- or CSU-eligible transfers from community ■ 1 
colleges. . , • 



ROOM- FOR IMPROVEMENT 
We have seen that the number and rate* of community college transfers to- 
four^-year institutions Js about what could be expected lyhen taking into x 
account various changes in the student population over the last decade. And 
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community college transfers seem to do almost as well as "native'* stiiden^s^at 

4 

UC and CSU. In other wo rd s , the community colleges appear in this area to be t 

doing as well today as they have done in the past. Could they do better? Out 

* * 

findings reveal a number of ongoing problems, and 'room for improvement, 

* BLACK AND H ISP AN XC STUDENT TRANSFERS 

V As we have seen, the percentages of Black and Hispanic students who 

\ transfer are smaller than the proportion of those students enrolled at th$ 
community colleges, though Black and Hispanic students have, expressed 4s much 
interest as have other ethnic groups in transferring to four-year 
*ins titutions. 20/ ' 

, '} m Some community college campuses and four-year institutions have recently 

' ■ • - J 

instituted special programs to increase the number minority transfers, and 

* • there is some indication that such programs may be effective. 21/ 

These recent efforts notwithstanding, the data show -that Black and 
Hispaq^c students continue to be unde rrepresented among transfers. Cutbacks 
in counseling services (discussed below) have rsSa.de it difficult for many 

i§ 

colleges t^lddress this issue. Respondents at many campuses we visited also, 
told us that minority students* financial needs* of ten impel them to seek, early 
Employment;, and that existing financial kid programs do not always provide the 
support needed to deal with this problem. In a few cases ? we found that* 
, college counselors or^dminis tra tors seemed to believe that minori ty students 
would naturally gravitate toward vocational* education and employment training 
> '-rather than transfer studies. In these instances — which were not widespread 
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V 

; ' . • • * " 

— the altitudes add expectations of college personnel ^may have been a barrier 
to effective programs to incrlase minority studentr^€ransfer rates* 

COUNSEL IMS AND INFORMATION . .' ' * 

The colleges in our sample reported using a wide variety of measures to 

i - ' 

inform studetft a about transfer requirements, Most campuses provided 

A * 

incarnation on transfer requirements in their catalogs, but the amount and 

clarity of this information varied widely. Other measures reported include: " 

0 Using faculty acting as either formal or (more typically) informal 
advisors; 

o Making professional and peer counselors available; 

f , > 

o Providing short courses on the transfer process; 

o Requiring students to obtain academic, counseling* 

O^Jhter than* required counseling, these strategies assumed that students 

would take the initiative in seeking counseling support. and information* Some 

_ jr. * 
colleges in our sample used a series of reminder letters* to encourage students 

■ « ^ - 1 j , - 

to seek counseling, but this was the. exception rather than the rule. 

i ' ( 

Most of the colleges we visited were having trouble finding the resources 
needed to support the level of counseling they felt was desirable; three- 
fourths of the sites in our sample reported insufficient £unds for more 
student testing and follow-up. We found that many counseling staffs had been 
cut back and workloads had increased in recent years; three-fifths o^ the 
campuses we visited cited inadequate counseling staff relative to the size of 
their enrollment* Counseling and screening efforts have not had high priority 
on most campuses, and they are still tlot well supported financially. 22/ 
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COURSE STANDARDS ' J- 

In attempting to offer the courses necessary to maintain a complete 
transfer program, or to keep enrollments up in those courses, some ins true tors 
have had difficulty maintaining course standards. One respondent reported 

that: "The level of classes is slowly deteriorating. Because so much 

' • ** 

emphasis is placed on generating ADA, instructors allow students with lower 
academic ability to enroll." Another respondent pointed *out tha$ "The ADA 
"'drive prevents instructors from assigning the kind of work necessary for 
transfer, such as papers to write, because students will flpck to less 
demanding instructors.' So there is a problem in maintaining the appropriate 
standards for courses." These issues are" discussed in more detail in Chapter 

in. • - t- 

> * 

COORDINATION WITH UC AND CSU' " 

In order to make sure that students are able to transfer to UC or CSU 
without unusual delays, community colleges' and four-year Institutions often 
coordinate their efforts. The amount and type of coordination varies across 
colleges; our f ieldwork found four "major categories of coordination: 

1. Articulation efforts to insure that courses at the community colleges 

and lowered! vis ion courses at the four year ins titutionls) were comparable; 

t 

2/ Coordinated counseling to insure that students who wanted to transfer 
had up-to-date and complete information; 

3. Individualized assistance to students wishing to transfer; 

4. A combined approach, by ^implementing articulation agreements with the 
helf> of counselors jointly employed by the community colleges and the four- 
year ins titu-tiou. 
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It is no os sib le to determine from our -data whicft of these strategies 
worked best in. support of the transfer function. And despite these efforts at 
coordination, some problems remain. 

Community college staff were concerned that UC and CSU campuses had .often 

changed their transfer requirements without coordinating the changes with the 

» «- . * * 

community colleges* The changes in requirements often meant that additional 

, « * *' ' 

courses had to be taken, further delaying the transfer process for many 9 

* \ 3 ' 

students, * ■. 

Many colleges attempted to improve their transfer programs by acquiring 
information on the progress of their transfer students at UC or CSU. - This* 
information has been: 1) reported consistently only by larger, nearby UC and 
CSU campuses; 23/ 2> reported difiWently by different cactuses; and 
3} sometimes reported too late to be useful. 

A few of the campuses in our^ sample did their own follow-up studies on 

transfer students, but most relied on the four-year institutions for this 

* ** 

information, since they have had to cut back or dismantle their own research 
department^ ' ... 

' , / SUMMARY \ 

* * & * 

This Chapter has presented the following findings: 

o The decline in transfer rates over the last ten years -has been~ 

v 

relatively modest for f ull- time a students and recent high school 
graduates, who have traditionally had the highest propensity to 
transfer* In light of various changes in student characteristics over 
the last decade, this decline is about what could have been expected • 

' •#..*'* * 
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The proportion of Black and Hipsanic students who transfer to UC and 
CSU is about, half as great and two-thirds as great, respectively, as , 
the proportion of white or Asian students who transfer. 
Cocamunity college transfer students who had originally been eligible to 
attend UC or CSU perform about as well at those institutions as 
students who entered them directly from high school. Transfer students 
who had not originally been eligible to attend UC or CSU had somewhat 
lower achievement* 

A number of problems at the community colleges impede improvements iji 
transfer education: t 

; — Relatively weak programs for providing special assistance to 
minority students, who remain underrepresented in transfers^ to 
four-year institutions; 

■» 

— Inadequate support for counseling and screening efforts; N 

— Lowering of course standards in order to maintain or increase 

enrollments; and ■ 

r * » 

— Uneven quality in processes for articulation and coordination with 
four-year campuses. , 

V 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER V* 

^ \J Data are from the California Pos tsecondary Education Commission* Transfer 
^statistics are 'collected by the receiving institution (e.g. , UG and 
. CSU). There are no data available on the number of students transferring 
* to institutions outside the stats. 

2/ California Community Colleges, Office of the Chancellor, Transfer \ 
Education; California Community Colleges • 4 Sacramento, CAs OctoSer 
1984; Stephen Sheldon,. Statewide Longitudinal Study* 1978-E981, Final 
Report « Sacramento, CA: California, Community Colleges, Office of the 
Chancellor, n.d. The Statewide Longitudinal Study found that only 22 
percent of the students who transferred by 1981 had attended community 
colleges part-time. * 

3J Frank S. Baratta and Ed C. Apodaca , -A Profile of California Community 
i. % College Transfer Students at the University of California." Berkeley, 
CA: University of California, Office of the President, September 1984. 

4/ CSU has not historically collected sys'temwide data on <*trafiefets who do noi 
enroll. Beginning in Fall 1984, CSU began to collect more data, on 
transfers (including non-enrollees) . Data are not yet available* 

, $/ See note #2. 

6/ The similarity in the decline in rates is in part a coincidence; hot, all 
transfers are high school students who entered community college two years 
previously. .However, the typical transfer student is a recent high school 
, graduate, and changes in the numbers of high school graduates attending 
community college wofild have a strong influence on the transfer rate, 

77 The extent of this influence should not be overstated: The increase over 
the decade in the numbers of California high school students attending UC 
or CSU directly is unlikely to have come entirely from students who 
otherwise would have attended community colleges. The percentage of 
recent high school graduates entering private postsecondary institutions 
in California rjemained relatively stable over the period from 1977 to 
1982; data are not available on high school graduates who entered public 
¥ , and private out-of-state institutions. Economic circumstances may have 

forced some students who might otherwise have attended an out-of-state . 
institution to remain in California and attend UC or dsu. At the same 
time, studies conducted by .the California Postsecondary Education 
I Commission have also shown a substantial decrease between 1975 and 1983 in, 

the number of UC^ and CSU-eligible high school graduates attending the 
community college^. (California Postsecondary Education Commission, f 
Directors Report. Sacramento, CA; April 1984.) 

8/ Sheldon, op*, cit ; California Community Colleges, Office of the Chancellor, 
Field Research Corporation Study , "Student Profile: Report prepared for 
the Board of Governors, California Community Colleges.** Sacramento* CA: 
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October 1984. The Field study sample included non-credi t students, who 
are least likely to transfer. 1 

9J See Chapter* VI for a discussion of this student courser taking pattern. 
Some students who do not express an interest in transfer nevertheless 
eventually go on to four-year institutions; the recent increase in 
interest invocational courses may also mean that there are now fewer 
students in this category. ^ 

10/ California Community Colleges, Transfer gducation , op» cit. 

11/ California Pos tseconda ry Education Commission, 1983 Update of Community 
College Statistics . Sacramento, CA; March 19S4. Of necessity, these 
comparisons yield only an approximation of the relationship of transfer 

^ rates to enrollment. In any given year, enrolled students are olfe, two , 

or more years away from being able to transfer, 

*■ < 

12/ Enrollment data by ethnicity for other years are tiot available in 

comparable form. Reported data for other years assumes no bias in the 
"unknown" category and distributes those students across ethnic groups* 
Because of th^ magnitude of missing data on ethnicity of transfers, 
particularly at CSU, enrollment data by ethnicity has not been converted 
... here to that form. ' 

13/ Gerald R. Kissler, Chairman, Retention &nd Transfer: Undergraduate 
Enrollment Study > Report of the Task Group on Retention and Transfer. 
Berkeley, CA: University^ of California, Office of the Academic Vice- 
President, June 1980. \ 

14/ Ibid. , p. 22. The report does not say how many students were in each 
cohort, so the relative importance of differences between the two groups 
is .difficult to assess. • 

157 California Community Colleges, Transfer Education , op. cit « ^ 
16/ Frank S. Baratta and Ed C. Apodaca, cit. 

17/ Testimony of Kurt Laurisden, Chair, Community College Counsel, and 
t Director, Student Learning Center, JSC Berkeley, to CPEC Ad Hoc Committee 
tin Community College Transfer (1984). In California Pos tsecondary 
Education Commission, Views From the Field on Community College 
Trans fer . Sacramento, CA: August 1984, 

18/ Office of the Chancellor, California State Universities, Those Who Stay: 
Phase IV . Long 3^ach, CA: 1983, p. 22. 

19/ California Communi ty Colleges, Transfer Education , op. cit« , p. 30. 

20/ The percentages expressing interest in transfer werei American Indian and 
Hispanic 31 percent, Non-Hispanic White 32 percent, Asian 33 percent, and 

" • «. ' 86 13'0 
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Slacks and Filipino 35 percent, (California Community Colleges , Office of 
the Chancellor, Field Research Corporation Study , op, cit«) 

21/ California Community Colleges, Transfer Education , op. cit. , p. 25. 

22/ These priorities nay change if the recently developed "matriculation 
model, M whi'ch' call for substantial increases in counseling, is 
implemented^ *- . * 

23/ 'Respondents reported that nearby campuses of tiie four-year institutions, 
were more likely to provide feedback. Smaller .campuses and those distant 
frosf the community college provided information on a more sporadic, 
basis. Feedback was more complete when community colleges made a greater 
effort to obtain the information* • " . 
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VI. ; VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT TRAINING 



INTRODUCTION 



Many different programs, large and small, offer a variety of education , 
training, counseling, placement and other employment preparation services to 



California citizens. At least seventeen different programs for adults are 

< 

authorized, operated, funded or administered by the State* 1/ 

Only three of these programs serve the general public: community, college 

vocational programs, adult education through the secondary schools, and 

« ■ 

apprenticeship training* 2J By airy measure, the community college programs 
>are significantly larger than any other; the Chancellor 1 s Office reported an * 
undu plica ted annual head count for l?82-83 of approximately one million. 3/ 

The next largest program, adult vocational education through the secondary 
^schools, enrolle4 about 254,000 people in 1980-1981, while during 1981-82 
there were 34,464 apprentices. 4/ • 4 

The remaining programs provide seme services for a wide variety of special 
populations, such as people* on welfare, displaced workers, and the 
economically disadvantaged. Many of the people involved in these programs 
receive only minimal services and are not enrolled in training. 

** 

This chapter diseases vocational education and job training programs in 

J " ' j|\ . ' / 

the community colleges, and provides ft t>rief overview of materials presented- 1 

f 

in Volume 3, Chapter VI, describing cooperative community college/business and 
industry efforts. 
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COMMUNITY COLLEGE VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
Community colleges offer a wide variety of vocational programs — 
prescribed sets of courses that students must complete satisfactorily in order 
to earn a certificate of achievement or associate degree. A recent study has 
identified 472 program titles, and the California Association of Community 

Colleges reports that the ^colleges offer more than 5,200 separate 

* • :•••*" * 

programs. 5/ An inspection of the catalogs from just the seven colleges in 

Santa Clara County reveals that 356 classes in 185 different courses are , 

• * * 

available; a similar range of offerings is available elsewhere in the state, 

thoughMJSe programs offered by each college reflect i'ts local labor .market' and 

\\p • . 

* *•'*«• 
economy. ' . . ^ 

Community colleges provide a vide range of support services for students, 

directed at helping them riake appropriate career choices, perform successfully 

in their classes', and find the kinds of Jobs for which they have trainee!. 

Little data are available on the quality or effectiveness of these support 

services; many colleges have had to cut back in this area since Proposition , 

13. Only, 38 percent of the vocational students questioned in the 1978-8^. 

Statewide .Longitudinal Study (SLS) reported using counseling services. .6/ 

* * ■ * 

NUMBERS AND TYPES OF STUDENTS TAKING VOCATIONAL COURSES * 

.The SLS found that vocational students in 1978 totaled 35.5 percent of the 
6,490 students in the study sample. 7J The majority of these students did not 
intend to complete a certificate or~>degree program; vocational students were 
seeking entry-level job -skills (38 -percent) and up-grading of job skills (36 
percent) far more than program completion (16 percent). The remaining reasons 
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for taking vocational courses were to change careers (9 percent) and to 

: ■ * . I 

maintain licensure (2 percent), 8/, . 

The Field Research Corporation'* 1984 survey of community; colleges 
reported that 50 percent o£ .the respondents described seek^ng^ occupational' 
skills as their reason for attending college. 

While it ig impossible ^ tq tell fro® the Field data how tsany students 
wanted to complete programs, 65 percent of all the respondents were part-time 
Students* At least 15 percent of these^ students already held bachelors qr 
advanced degrees* ** \ ' 

As described in the Longitudinal Study and the Field Research report, 

'if 

then, vocational students are primarily adults seeking up-grading of their 
current skills or entry into new jobs. A sub-category of the vocational ; 
students are younger, often full-time student** seeking access to employment. 

1 

FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

.The Chancellor's Office estimates that $590 million was spent in 1982-83 
on vocational education programs and services in the community colleges. 
About $22 million was from the federal Vocational Education Act; the rest came 
from state and local sources* About 85 percent of this $568 million supported 
ins true tional programs. 9J 

FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 

Since the passage of Proposition 13, facilities upkeep and repair 
expenditures at most campuses have been minimal. In many cases, only 
essential safety ana security maintenance has been funded. 
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A recent study has estimated that $60 million. a a two-year period is 
deeded to bring instructional equipment "in vocational programs up to 

date. 107 Donations from industry have sustained some vocational programs 
' that would otherwise have had to be curtailed due to obsolete or unsafe 

equipment* 



/ 



PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 



r 



Individual districts and colleges identify local training needs aftd ^ * 

* \ /. 4 

develop programs to v meet those needs in a wide variety of ways, including 

• 

information from local employers and advisory committees, as well as from the 
EDO and other state and local agencies. / 

New programs tend to be &|ded when industry input, student demand, and 
facilities and equipment donations come together. Many colleges are able to 
develpp and pilot new programs by offering them first at an industry site or 
through a job training program, and then adding campus facilities and 
equipment as resources allow. 
*. ■ . 

State Program Approvals , ^ 

Title V of the Administrative Code requires that each new program offered 
by a community college, and each new course that is not part of an established 
program, be submitted to the Chancellor for prior approval. 11/ * 
^ The California Postsecondary Education Commission also reviews proposed 
new programs. Its staff has 60 days in which to express its concurrence or 
non-concurrence with the .recommendation of the Chancellor* s Of f ice to approve 
a new program. It may also request additional information^ 
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The table below stews the number of all new programs (vocational and notr- 
vocational) approved fro© 1978*9 through 1983*4, and the number of programs ■ 4 
approved in Engineering and Related Technologies and Computer and Information 

\ 7 

Sciences combined, and in Business and Management. 12/ * 





1978-9 


1979-80 A 


1980-1 




All programs 


60 


57 / 


62 


63 


Engr/ Computer 


14 


15 V 


15 


■2Q 


Bus/Management 


8 


9 


12 


7 



-2 1982^3 1983-4 




No other program areas except apprenticeship had more than 6 new programs 
approved in any one year. Health occupations was the next most frequent ' r 
category of new programs , with 25 approved over the six years ti^ed. 

The Chancellors/ Office staff attribute the sudden decline in the number 
of new programs approved in the last two years* to ""stringent financial 
conditions and the growing maturity of -the educational programs of the 
community colleges. " 13/ ' * 1 * 



STAFFING # 

Individuals qualify for vocational ^fedentials through various 
combinations of education knd work experience in specific fields. Frequently, 
state credentlaling requirements make it difficult for the colleges to hire, 
the most expert instructor available because his or her qualifications do not 
exactly match state rules. For example, a social scientist who is an expert 
on organizational communication may not ; teach a business communications class 
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without obtaining a business instructor's credential. A person whose academic 
degrees are in mechanical engineering may not qualify to teach alec ironies, 

r . , .. >, \ % \ i •• ^ 

even though he has several years of work experience in. electronics . 
k . , '. . . i - 

Some Instructors will teach for many years with no further training*, and a 
" ^/ ' ' • .* . ' 

number of organisations Cttnd the state legislature) believe that up-dating 

instructors on teaching methods and changes in their fields is a major 

issue. 14/ * ' 

Instructors whS $re employed (or have recently been employed) in industry 

frequently bring state-of*«the-art knowledge to college classrooms, labs and 

/ 

shops. Often, these are part-time instructors, who usually do not participate 

in curriculum development, department governance,- student advising, text and • 

equipment selection, and other important activities. 4fct- time instructors 

• . • • ' 'a- 

frequently do not receive as much supervision smd evaluation as do full-time 

faculty; they usually do not have office space or clerical support; and their 

. salaries and benefits are generally- lower than thofe of full-time 

instructors. Approximately fhree- fourths of all vocational education 

m » 

instructors are part-time. 15/ 4 „ 

In the newer, more technical fields, ot|r f ieldworkers were told, good 
faculty are difficult to find, and more difficult to keep, because the college 
cannpt matciOiigh industry salaries. Salary levels depend both, on advanced 
\cademic degrees or coursework (which few vocational faculty have) and on 
years, of teaching experience,. While most districts give vocational faculty 
some credit for employment experience ( typically allowing credit for one year 
of teaching experience for every two years, of job experience), vocational 
faculty who take time (e.g. , a sabbatic year) to upgrade their skills by 
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acquiring additional* practical work experience in their field rarely receive 

any credit toward, salary advancement* *A liberal arts ins true tor, on the other 

hand, who uses sabbatic or other time to earn additional college v qrfed its or 

another degree, can, move up the salary scale accordingly. f 

♦ 

PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

Data on the* backgrounds of people administering vocational programs are 
not readily available, but at least some positions dedicated to the management 
of occupational education have- been eliminated or combined with othen 
functions in the last few years, tn some cases vocational programs have been 
assigned to general managers such as Deans of Instruction. In other cases, as 
they have retired or been re-assigned, vocational education managers have been 
replaced by administrators with no industrial ^rk experience, or knowledge of 
.vocational programs, 9 * 

With notable exceptions, few community college leaders have any personal 
background or work experience in any of the occupational careers "in which 
* their institutions train people. - ^ 

On the whole, the Chancellor 1 s Office staff has little vocational 
education background, and many members of the staff have little or no firs tr 
hand experience of community colleges. 

A detailed study *of the administration of vocational education in the 
Chancellor 1 s Office was conducted in 1982 by a research team from the 
University of California at Davis> 16/ The research team identified "the lack 
of leadership in vocational education in the Chancellors Off ice '* as a top 
priority, blaming it for poor internal management practices, inappropriate 
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J ' ... 

utilization of human resources, and "what the field, perceives as inefficient, 
unresponsive, implementation of vocational education services," 17/ A new ' 
Director of Vocational Education has recently been appointed in the 
Chancellor 1 s Office. 

* - -J w 

* • 

Program Evaluation 

While extensive efforts have been made to evaluate occupational programs, 

there remains much niore 4 to learn about these' programs. In particular, - 

• * * * ** ■ 

objective, quantifiable data are still comparatively rare. Most evaluations 

have involved a self-study process, followed on pccasion^by " validation" by a 

visiting team of experts. During our site visits, college personnel expressed 

considerable frustration at this" lack of hard data with which ^ to evaluate 

vocational programs. 

S eve r J^ experts have argued that community college vocational programs are 

not serving students or employers as effectively^as they could, or as 

131 

effectively as private for-profit proprietary schools and" colleges. 13/ 

Others have argued that this criticism ignores the great variety of 
it. 

community college students compared to the selective populations ^served by 
proprietary schools. 19/ More thorough research is needed before fhe relative 
merits of community college programs and other tra ining^ op tions for specific 
kinds of * students can be assessed accurately. 
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COMMUNITY COLLEGES AND JOB TRAINING PROGRAMS 
In addition to vocational education, colleges around the state are 
becoming increasingly involved in ETP , JTPA and contract instruction. 

The Employment Training Pa* el was established ih January, 1983, and in igs 
first 23 months, t^he Panel has committed up to 87.5 million dollars to train 
tip to 28,308 people who are unemployed or in danger of being laid off* 20/ 
ETP is funded from unemployment insurances taxes, and is administered by a 
seven-member panel appointed by the Governor and leaders of the state 
legislature. 21/ No training is supported unless the employers who will hire 

the trainees are identified and consulted about the adequacy of the 

n - 

training. 22/ , 

it' . 

The Jobs Training Partnership Act, in contrast to ETP, is administered by 

« 

Private Industry Councils, which were .established to insure local, private 
industry involvement in establishing priorities for designing and delivering 

training services. Information on the total scope of JTPA efforts is 

■ » *' *. * 

difficult to obtain, because the JTPA Service Delivery Areas are. funded 
directly by Washington. The Chancellor 1 s Office reports that approximately * 
164* JTPA projects were operated in conjunction with community colleges in 

JTPA f s first two years, training 20,00$ participants. 23/ 

i 

Colleges that provide job training to ETP, JTPA or employers through 
contracts have to make many adjustments in their structures and procedures to 
meet contract terms. Employers and job training agencies want short-term, 
intensive, "hands-on" programs that will move participants into employment 
immediately. Usually such programs compete directly for staff, facilities and 
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administrative support with the colleges* most popular regular vocational 
programs . ^ 

Job training programs also frequently require customized curriculum 
development, which few colleges $re or^rtiz&d and staffed to provide, and some 
ETP/JTPA programs require the college to provide placement services. 
"Perfomance- based contracts" require specified levels of completions and 
placements before the college involved can collect the full v$lue of the 
contract. 

Job training programs have been controversial at many colleges. Our field 
interviews jrevealed that some instructors and administrators view them as a 
threat to regular vocational programs or an inappropriate use o£ limited 

resources. The programs make a direct connection be^tween income and "product" 

./ 

— people who are employable or who have acquired measurable new skills — 
explicit in a way that is unfamiliar to most educators. 



A VARIETY OF OPTIONS ■ * ■ \ 

To summarize the many opportunities available to an individual through 
most community colleges', consider the ways in which a person interested in 
leafbing electronics could become involved in courses and services at his or 
her local college. 9 . . 

At least the following possibilities are available at almost e^ery college 
in the state: 

— As a full-time day or evening student, taking a one-year certificate 

or two-year degree -program; 
% 

— As a part-time day or evening student pursuing a certificate or 
degree; 
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As a student taking part or all of one or more courses, but not 
interested in a degree or certificate; 4 

— As a full- or part-time, day or evening student in a transfer program, 
taking supplemental courses; 

— As a student accepted into a special short-term, intensive program; 

— As an employee in a contract classy, paid for by an employer company, 
at a company site (possibly using college equipment on loan or trucked 

J in periodically) or at a college site; 

— As a JTPA or ETP client, at a regional training center, or at a 
* company or college site, as above; 

4 

— As a registered student or drop^-in visitor, using the Career center 
and vocational counseling services to explore electronics as a career* 

Many of these choices can overlap in specific classes and laboratories* ~ 
Students in th& first four categories are likely to be sitting next to each 
other, at least in beginning courses, and individuals frequently move from one 
.category to another* . » 

The relationships between- the regular programs and job?- training programs 
can be quite domplext The college's curricula r staff, and facilities for its 
regular certificate and degree courses are always the sjtartlng point for 
special short-term training programs,* however they are funded. Frequently, 
existing curricula or parts of programs are -adapted to meet the needs of 
special populations. If a new curriculum has to be developed to meet. a 
particular company or , program need, it i^ usually prepared at least in part by 
%he full-time instructors in the appropriate division, and approved both by 
the Advisory Committee for its area and the college's regular curriculum 
development committees* . 

> * 

At times these special programs help the college develop courses,, buy 
equipment and hire staff tha*t can improve regular programs. At other times, 

\ 
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there can be disruptive competition between JTP A, ETP, contract instruction 
and regular programs for limited facilities and staff. 

COOPERATION BETWEEN COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
AND BUSINESS, INDUSTRY AND GOVERNMENT 

We- found many examples of programs in which business and industry and 
community colleges are working closely 'together to prepare people for 
employment and/ or to upgrade workers' skills. ^A representative* cross— section . 
of these programs is described in Chapter VI, Volume O of this report. 

The programs described include: ' 

1 # Regular vocational programs i r ; > 

1 A college advisory committee; 

o A community college district - medical center partnership; 

J 



o A special relationship ]be tween a college and a local company, ^ 
supported in part by, company equipment donations. 

2. Job training programs: » 

o An Employment Training Panel Center* 

A 

o An Occupational Training Institute; * 
" o A worksite training ^program; *•» 
o A contract- Instruction program. 

3. A single-purpose cooperative organization: 

o An Industry-Education Council composed of four major companies and 
thirty colleges from fourteen districts, that has developed a 
college curriculum keyed to industry needs. 

4. Multi-purpose organizations: 

' o A non-pro£it center, jointly sponsored by industry and community 
college leaders, that acts as a clearinghouse for labor training 
information and a brokerage for coordinated training efforts; 



o An Employment Training Forum organized by businesses, a state 
agency, and community college districts to improve the match 
between community .college training and employer needs . 

CHARACTERISTICS OF SUCCESSFUL PARTNERSHIPS 

i t 

What are the key ingredients of cooperative programs that both the 
colleges and business and industry regard as models of successful >> 

m 

collaboration? -<Ehe programs we studied reveal a number of common features: 

a • . i 

1. A clear need for -specific types of workers; . / 

2. Support from the highest level of all organizations; - 

3. Careful, coraprehens ive planning that included all participants; 

4. Sustained efforts by all the organizations and people involved. 

SUMMARY 

• ■* 

This Chapter has presented the following findings:* 

o Communis college programs are by far the largest source in California 

' 4 '* 
of vocational and employment preparation. 

o About half of all community college students ^enroll primarily in 

vocational or job training courses. Approximately two- thirds of these 

students are enrolled part-time to learn or upgrade job skills 'rather 

than earn a certificate or degree, and at least IS percent already 

hold bachelors or advanced ^egrees. 

o Most colleges h&ve spent relatively little on facilities, upkeep and 

c 

repair over the last seven years, and much vocational program 
equipment is obsolete, 
o State credentialing rules often make it difficult for colleges to hire 
the best available vocational instructors. 
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Some instructors teach for years without keeping up with their fields 
or improving their teaching skills; many others bring state-of-the-art 
knowledge to the classroom. 

In newer, more technical fields,, good faculty are hard to find and 
keep because the colleges cannot m^tch high industry salaries. 
With some exceptions, few community college administrators have 
experience in any of the occupations in which their campuses train 
students. The Chancellor's Office staff has little vocational 
education background, and has been criticized by an independent study 
for poor management of vocational services. 

Most evaluations of vocational programs involve "self -study;** there 

are virtually no-objective data on urogram ef rectiveness. 

In addition to vocational education, ma ny^coroiSunTty^ colleges are 

involved in programs that provide specific job trainingi' These- 

\ \ ' 

programs compete with regular vocational programs for campu||§ 
resources , and are controversial at many colleges ♦ 

- . ■ ' 1 "\ < 

Successful joint community col lege- business- programs require, a clear 
need for specific types of workers , high-level college and business 
support, comprehensive planning, and sustained effort. - % 
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VII. EDUCATION FOR EMPLOYMENT OVER THE* NgXT TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 

David Sterna 



„ INTSpDUCyiON* 

As Chapter VI described; community college programs are the largest source 
. ■ i * * 

of vocational and job training in California, and most students in these 

programs are enrol le^S^art- time to learn or upgrade job skills. Over the next 

quarter-century, however, a growing demand for workers with a high level of 

general competence is likely to conflict with the desires of many students to 

be trained quickly in specific skills. This chapter describes the kinds of 

* 

skills and knowledge that are -likely to be teq^red of 'workers in the future, 
and discusses the implications -of these requirements for vocational education 
programs. ■ , 

* • „ » 

{ : THE NEED FOR FAST LEARNERS 

Workers mus t keep learning for two. main reasons: Every job presents new 
problems, an£ workers move from one job to another* Even in the absence of. 
technological change, shifts in market condition^ help some companies grow 
while others go out of business, and workers often change jobs in order to » 
obtain higher, pay or better working conditions.; Technological change adds 
more novelty to existing jobs, and speeds the process of job destruction and 
creation. . . > 

Qn$ of the clearest statements of what workers will need to know 4n the 
next five decades was written by the Panel on Secondary School Education for 

the Changing Workplace, convened by the National Academy of Sciences to f 

» ■ t 

describe the kind of competence employers will want high school graduates to 

i 

possess. ** * i 



The panel found: ^ 

The major asset required by employers of high school graduates 

... Is the ability to learn and to adapt to changes in the 

workplace. The continual evolution of work functions will 

require that workers master $ew knowledge and new skills 

throughout their working lives. The ability to learn will be # 

the essential hallmark .of the successful employee. If 

To provide the bes^p for c^tinued learning and adaptability! the panel 

listed ten -core competencies 9 ! that high school graduates should possess: 2J 

o Command of the English language 

,* * 

o keasoning and problem solving 

i . ^ • 

o Reading • 
^ o Writing 
o Computation 

o Firm grounding in science and technology 

o Oral communication 

o Interpersonal relationships 

o Social and economic studies 

o Personal work habits and attitudes V. 

The importance of workers* ability to keep learning, and the necessity of 
broad > theoretical understanding as a basis for that continued learning, has 
been recognized by labor unibns as well as employers. 'In a 1983 strike of 
telephone workers, for example, the Communications Workers of Amerira (CWA), 
won a set of provisions to protect workers against loss ovemployment due to 
organizational and technological change. One important clause provides 
training thit Is "generic in nature as opposed to job specific. " if r 
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; . THE INFLUENCE OF "HIGH TECHNOLOGY** 
In 1931 and 1982, when ^he U.S. economy was entering its second recession^ 
.wi^irfrn a decade, it was hoped that just as manufacturing had come ^tb dominate 
agriculture in the first industrial revolution, now manufacturing itself was 
giving way to a post- industrial or * information* based economy, in which 

* 

technology jand training would absorb surplus labo^. In 1982, the California 
Commission oh Industrial Innovation stated: 

* 

It has become clear in recent months that today's economic 
problems are not merely cyclical in nature, but reveal 
structural problems in our economy, # # Jfct is clear that unless 
America invests in new technologies , research and development, 
and education, we may be forced to pay the price in continued 
„ declines in productivity, §low growth, arid high unemployment ~ 
for years to come. 4/ * 

However, what appeared to be *clear H in the 1982 recession became less 

* * 

self-evident on second thought* 5J 6J First, standard projections of 
employment by occupation show that most new jobs i,n the next decade will not 
be created in "high-tech* occupations. According to the U.S. Bureau of Laborv 
Statistics (BLS) , the forty occupations estimated to have the largest numbers ~ 
of new jobs between 1982 and 1995 amount for 49.6 percent of the total 

* ^ v/ 

projected growth in employment. 7/ At the top of the list are clerical and 

\ \ ' * ' 

service occupations that are; not the creation of any new technology , and tijat 



have not traditionally required education beyond high school.. v 

These forty occupations overlap very little with the list of occupation^ 
that are projected to grow at the fastest rate. 8/ This latter set does 
contain more technical occupations, including several associated with the 
development -^nd^U^e of computers ^and electronics. However, the fastest 
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growing occupations are relatively small to begin with, so they do not 
contribudTrauch to total growth. 

In California, too, most new jobs are not high-tech. In 1980, the 

' it 7* 

distribution of employment among majdr occupational categories in California 

was similar to the national distribution, and occupations expected to provide 

the moat job openings in California from 1&8G to 1985 are^Xtke those *~ 

occupations projected by the BLS to add the most jobs nationally from 1932 to 

1995. 9/ Clerical and service occupations predominate in both cases, and none 

of the California occupations a^fc created by high technology! 

vln 1983 Business Week commissioned Data Resources, Inc. td forecast growth 

in high-tech industries, and found: . t> 

v thp number of high-tsfib^tSbs cheated over the next decade: will " 
be less than half of the two million jobs lost in ,/ 
manufacturing in the past three years. 10/ 

- . 

A 1983^ report by the AFL^CIO on The Future of Work concurred, "The if e won't bfe 
enough •high tech 1 jobs- t|> replace the jobs lost in declining industries." 11/ m 
- # While* there is. widespread agreement that only a fraction of new jobs will * 
be in occupations that &re clearly identified with new technologies, there is- 
disagreement afeut hos< technological change is ^influencing the skills required 
.by workers • The debate raises three questions: Do the^ occupations created by 

technological change require more skill than the jobs it eliminates? ,Does the 

* .. \ * * 

\ 4 ' 

impact ,of new techr^logy on existing jobs increase or decrease skill 
requirements? And, within the fairfc^rowing industries that produce hardware 
for the new technologies, - do workers require more skill or knowledge than in 
^ other industries? - 

■t ' - * 
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Henry Levin and Russell Ruaberger of Stanford University have challenged 

the conventional view that high-tech occupations such as computer programmer 

^nd systems analyst require tab re skills thafa declining occupations like 

# "* , 
< % \ * - 
drafter and office machine operator. 12/ 13/ They point out that computer 

programming bas^ befccme* more rqutinized, and th^p argue that this is only one 

currexjt etfalfcple bf ^"deskllling" process through which en^ployers seek 

, continuaJ.l|pPto reduce .labor costs and increase manaj^^ r* co ntrol. In genial, 

t£ey assert that the application of new technology ultimately reduces skill 

requirements in the workplace, except for a few top jobs. This challenge tew 



the conventional view has tiot yet been tested, and the impact of new^_ 
technology on-, skill requirements in existing jobs is also unknown. 

However, both the replacement of old occupations by new ones and the~ . 
installation of new technology in existing jobs require people x to change , 
Even if the new routines^ re no more demanding than the old ones, they are 
dif f erent. This ;ts why tHeTNAS panel decided "learning to learn" will be so 
important* All workers will Have ^o know fcow %o change. 

Finally, there is evidence that more highly skilled workers are employed 



in making the high-tech hardware to which everyone else will have to adapt: 

t 

computers, communica tion- equipment, electronic components, and ins truraents. 
California's high-tech manufacturing industries, apd computer maPnufacturing in 
particular, employ a sute tantially^KIgfief^ proportion of professional and, 
technical workers than do, other industries, 14/ ' 

In California ^Manufacturing high- te^ch equipment (computers and 



ins truants) occupied only* 4*2 percent of the state's workers in 1981, so 
again the quantitative impact on employment was small. But this fraction is 
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projected to grow to 4.9 percent in 1991. 15/ The state's share of national 
employment in this sector is projected to grow from 22.6 percent in 1981 to 
24^4 percent in 1991 much higher than its 10.8 percent share of , all 
employment in 1980. Though small, the h*gk-tech manufacturing sector in - 
California is relatively fast-growing. Since it does employ more highly 
skilled workers, the influence of this growth will be to raise skil^ 
requirements for workers In California* 

In sum, most jobs in the foreseeable future will not be in high-tech 
occupations or. industries. Nor will most newly created jobs. But the 
manufacture .of high-tech equipment does require more workers with high levels ^ 
of skilly And the diffusion of that equipment throughout the economy will 
require that all wcrrk£rs learn new skills and procedures. 



"SQCIOTECHNICAL" WORKPLACES ' 
The most thorough analysis of work an4 learning, in high-tech workplaces 

has recently been made by Larry Hirschhorn. Contrary to common notions and 

* 

$ome previous ^research* Hirschhorn explains why no production process can be 

entirely automated. "Robots can 1 1 run factories". 16/ He describes the ^ 

historical development &f cybernetic technology, which uses low-energy sensors 

and electronics to automate production. In mich^ automated processes, human 

hands do not manipulate materials, but human senses and intelligence are 

— « * • 

needed to pay attention and intervene when things go wrong. 

) v > 

Things do go wrong. Moreover, they go wrorig in unanticipated ways. . 

.Hirschhorn uses the -near meltdown of the nuclear reactor at Three Mile Island • 

K 

in 1979 as a detailed example of what he calls "second-order failure." The 
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errors engineers 3 anticipate ara f irs c-order;\ cybernetic controls can deal with 
these. But if the failure is of an unanticipated or second-otfcJ^ kind,- the 
automatic sensors and controls than selves may malfunction. Operators then 
have to improvise. Three Mile I s latiH^ts one notorious example. Anpther, more 
recent and tragic, was the release of methyl isocyanate from the Union Carbide 
plant in Bhopal, India, in 1984. „ ^ : 

Second-order failures are not unusual — though, fortunately, most are not 
so tragic or dangerous that they become public news. Rirschhom argues that 
such failures are, ,in fact, inevitable, and when they occur, peo^te have to 
learn. Since failure is sometimes dangerous and always costly, they have to 
learn fast. But these technologies also require people to keep learning even 

v ■ * 

when systems do not actually break down. Operators have to keep tuning the , 
system to keep it operating efficiently, for running a plant at less than 
capacity is also costly. Unlike the assembly line, however, what constrains 
the pace of continuous- process production is not how fast workers move, but 
how fast they learn. Learning becromes an integral part of work.. 

f 

EMPLOYEE INVOLV.EMENT 

One characteristic of employment in some -high-tech manufacturing concerns 
is that workers are actively involved in solving problems. According to 

Reich, * . 

/ ■ 

Flexible systems can adapt quickly only if information is 

widely shared and diffused within them. There is no hierarchy 

to problem so lv£r%g^_ Solutions may come from anyone, 

anywhere. In flexible-system enterprises nearly everyone in 

the production process is responsible for recognizing problems ^ 

and finding solutions. 17/ . 
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Flexibility and employee invo lvement are easier to -achieve in workplaces 

that are relatively small. There is evidence that, in fact, U.S. 

* - ' : * 
manufacturers are reducing average plant size. Business Week reported * that 

the average plant built before 1970 ^nd still operating in .1979 employed 644 

people, compared to 241 people in the average plant opened between 1970 and 

1979. Business Week estimates that the average plant opening in the 1980* s 

will employ 210 people. Smaller factories enable hourly employees to become 

"part of the flew of ideas, 9 * have "an impact on day-to-day operations," and 

feel "a sense of ownership. M 18/ 

Employee involvement is not limited to small establishments. In Fremont^ 

California, at the New United Motot Manufacturing, Inc. (NUMMI) automobile 

plant (a joint venture of General Motors! and Toyota), assembly line workers 

will operate in small groups that "divide up the task as they see fit". 19/ 

Selection and orientation of workers emphasizes^ group participation in problem 

solving. Workers have already been, involved in desiring their own production 

areas. 

Employee Involvement is also becoming a more cocumon practice iji one form 

* * * 

«* * 

or another at many othet companies, not only in manufacturing, but also in 
finance, trade, government, and other parts of the service sector. 20/ 

As more firms discover the benefits of- employee involvement, others will 
follow, so the trend is likely to continue. It will contribute to the 

* 

increasing demand for employees who can learn new skills, work with ojther 
people > and conceive new £deas. 

# 
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GENERAL EDUCATION VERSUS SPECIFIC TRAINING 

Production arid diffusion of high-tech equipment, flexible-system 

manufacturing and employee involvement all Increase the demand for workers who 

can learn fast. They need the "core competencies" listed by the NAS panel f 

and more. As Marc Tucker put it, they must be * 

broadly enough educated to move easily from challenge to 
challenge, from one area of expertise to another. We need a 
labor force that is creative, knowledgeable, and flexible. 21/ 

r 

However, there ^is a strong temptation to focus vocational education and 
training otL narrow specialties and even particular jobs that happen to be open 
at the time — instead of building the general skills, knowledge and 
competence required for continued learning. As chapter VI discussed, the 
Federal Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) and the California Employment 
Training Panel (ETP) currently place major emphasis on achieving high job 
placement rates for trainees. Vocational programs in schools and colleges are 
also providing more* "customized" training — tailored to employers* particular 
specifications — in an effort to increase placement rates. 

The temptation to focus on specif ic training for particular job openings 
is strong because it seems to make such good sense. As Norton Grubb puts it, 
specific training apparently offers something for everyone: employers looking 
for trained workers, students looking for jobs, and schools looking for 
students, llf 23/ 

If training becomes too specific, however^ i*t fails, to provide the general 
skills required for continued learning. That is why the NAS # panel warned 
against spending t%o^mu6h time (in high school) teaching "specific vocational 
Skills." tgiiiei "ragurally desirable," these skills cannot "substitute for the 



core competencies." 24/ The danger is that traineejj^ckil^feneral skills 
will not be able to keep learning. Unable to improvise or innovate , they may 1 
not be fully productive or via, promotions* If their jobs change or disappear, 

they may f ind themselves louoking for work, again* 

. ■ ' * \- . ^ - ' 

■ Many students feel they must run these risks*, " Young studenjts often want a 

quick ticket to a specific job* They resist spending time on reading, 

writing* and speaking; mathematics -physical science, and citizenship; and 

"x " ■ - • - 

devetl<jping general competence in teamwork and problem- solving. Older students 
returning to school in orde? to update skills needed in their current jobs* or 
train for new kinds," of work, are also likely, to !>e impatient* With only part 

* * 

of their working lives ahead of them, they will want to accumulate funds for 

■*.--'* V * 

retirement. Many will have mortgages to* pay and ifarailies t9 support. They • • 

" V . : • - < 

will want to miniMze the time spent in mid-career training* 25/ 26/ 

Specific or customized training aims to fill particular job openings. 
These programs provide a convenient mechanism for employers to find workers t ^ 
but whether the actual gain in total output exceeds the cost of th6 programs 
is not known* 27/ Moreover, even if training programs achieve high 'placement ^ 
rates-,' it is entirely possible that they have no effect on the composition of 
workers in different occupations, or the unemployment rate of any gfoup or of 
the whole labor force. They could simply place some individuals in jobs with 
the result that other individuals become or remain unemployed. The 'total 
Q number of people unemployed, and total output, may not change. 

Employment preparation that focuses solely on specific job skills and 
short-term placement does not^ build the kind of generalj competencies described 
by the NAS panel and <others. Yet there is^cons iderable evidence that such 
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competencies are necessary for continued learning on the job and for continued 
productivity as conditions change.' Individuals who receive this kind of 
education may not always find jobs as quickly as will graduates from 
customized training programs, but once they find jobs they are less likely to 
become unemployed and to need more publicly supported training later, 

% recent study for the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
has found that American corporations spend a gr£at deal of their own money to 
provide general education for tfeeir employees^ Corporations were estimated to 
I b£ spending about $40 billion a year — not* counting employees 1 salaries — to 
educate theiU" workers. The study found that w a key reason corporations are 
spending so much ... is that traditional schools ... too often produced 
workers lacking basic communication and problem- solving skills. 1 * 28/ . 



SUMMARY 

This chapter has presented the following findings: 

o Workers in the future will need^ to have a high level of general 

competence, including the ability to learn, to solve problems, and to 

*■ • 

adapt to changing working conditions. » 

o Most jobs in jthe future will not be in high-tech occupations, but 

those that are will require new skills, as will, the diffusion of high- 
tech equipment throughout the economy. 

o The maintenance of automated manufacturing processes will require 
workers who are able to learn continuous lylin order to cope -with 
potentially costly or dangerous unexpected failures of automatic 
machinery. ■ • * 

? 
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Growing employee involvement in decisionmaking will increase the 
denand for employees who can learn new skills, work with other people,* 
and conceive new ideas • v f 

tfcch of the current publiciy supported effort in vocational- programs 
focuses on^specif ic vocational skills or training tailored to 
particular jobs. These .programs usually fa ( il to build the general 

competencies that will be required for job security and advancement in 

& . 

the future* 
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VIII. REMEDIAL EDUCATION 

% 

:ntroduction 

There 'is little systematic knowledge about) the outcomes of remedial 
education in California's community colleges; statewide data are for the most 
part either incomplete or nonexistent. Some description and assessment of 
remedial education is nevertheless possible, and this chapter uses available 
state sources, supplemented by our\f ie^dwork and interviews, to review these 
.programs. How is remedial education defined, and what is its focus?. Who 
provides remedial services to adults, other than the community colleges? How 
many students need and take advantage* of remedial assistance, and what are the 
characteristics of these students? What kinds of remedial services are 

• . C ■ . 1 •- 

provided, and how effective are^they? These questions ace taken up below. 

FOCUS OF REMEDIAL EDUCATION 
Remedial" courses have been provided for many years by public and private 
f ouf-year colleges and universities, and by junior and community college's , in 
California and throughout the nation. In the context of the community 
"colleges, "remedial education" refers to the process of preparing students 4or 
^ppllege-lej^el wos^k. the basic process includes skill development in the 
academic areas of reading, wri tii^g , and mathematics^ a broader approach also 
includes work in "support" areas such ass^udy skills, note-taking, test- 
taking, time management, and the development of academic self ^conM-dence • 
While there is some agreement on the function of remedial activities, 
there i§ disagreement within the national pos tsecondajy 1 community oii the 
definition of "college-level wo£$7" with individual public and private 
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colleges using different standards to define their skill level requirements 
for entering freshman. In California, the UC and CSU systems have e£ch 

« 

developed standardised skill requirements, linked to procedures for assessing 
the writing and mathematics skills of entering freshiSSn. The community 
college system does not have such a standardized entry assessment- system* 

Wide variation among ;the community colleges in the definition of "college- 
level" work is accompanied by equally great variation in the definition of • 
what constitutes a remedial course. For example, spelling and basic 
arithmetic $re clearly not considered college-level work* but geometry, « 
elementary algebra, and certain levels of composition classes are considered 
remedial by some colleges and college- level by others. Thus, current 
definitions of remedial work in the community colleges embrace a wide range of 

1 

skill levels: in writing , from, courses that focus on elementary grammar and 
spelling, to courses immediately below the technical and analytical skills - 
required for English 1A (the UC beginning composition course); in mathematics ^ 
courses in arithmetic ^ introductory algebra, geometry, intermediate algebra, 



or trigonometry; in reading , courses that focus on reading skills below the 
13th or /12th grade level; in English as a Second "Language ( ESL ) programs, 
courses that focus on elementary or intermediate speaking, writing, or reading 
skills (though there is resistance to classifying ESL as ^remedial" since it 
can be argued that the non-native student is learning new skills and not 
relearning skills or overcoming deficiencies) • 

. ' - ; r- • 
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Differences in the skill levels defined as remedial and college-level in 

y 

the cocraunity colleges are the result of several itiflu£nces: 



X ... 



o High school graduation requirements *have changed over the 
last twenty y fears, and it is no longer possible to assume 
^ that* a high school-diploma .can be equated with a certain 
level of reading, writing, and mathematics skills. 

o Coratmmity college personnel are of ten relucftant to label *■ 
"students or courses as "remedial** because^ of the negative, 
deficient image often suggested by the term, 

* • * ■ ■ * 

o ^TJ»re has been— some concern that classifying, courses as 
remedial could isolate those courses into a special 
category that would be vulne fable toviudget reductions. * 

o Individual colleges develop .programs and courses at the 
m local/ level, and the definition of remedial work can vary 
evey among individual collegers within a multi^cantpus 

* ' disjbrict. , > - * ' • ' s " • 



In sum, there is widespread, disagreement among the community colleges, as 

' •' -. ' *• ' ' ' i :;■ 

to the appropriate definition and scope of remedial work. \ 

■ "." , * . . . * :• 

* . » - ■* < • 

* " ' ^ ' * *^>^ ' ''"'•'<' 

#< f REMEDIAL EDUCATION PROVIDERS ■ • 

Remedial education for adults is provided ih California both by community 
colleges 'and by the K-12 adult education system. If* Bothvfcetarauni ty colleges, 
and SC-12 school districts can refceiVe approval to T offer none red it classes In 
ten instructional areas;* of these, only basic skills and ESL classes can be , 

treated as remedial (In the sense of preparing students for ibllega^level 

./ * » .» ' ;> ' 

work) • ' * 

4. / ; , * ' : \ ■ , 

; Responsibility for providing noncredit adult educa tion may rest 

• * . 1 c * 

exclusively with a community college district or with a high school or K-12 



district, or it maybe shared by a local high school or K-12 district and a 
community college district* , * 

! Noncredit instruction in Spring 1984 represented about 8 percent of the 
total instructional workload of %hh community college system, and about \2 
percent of total' college enrollments. 27 There are no dat^ showing what: 
proportion of those noncredit enrollments was in basic skills and ESL aiteas. 

Funding for adult education programs was reduced- significantly 

following the passage pf Proposition 13 In 1978* and state-imposed* limitations 
on enrollment growth have been in effect sincfe 1980* 3/ Because of this 
s growth limitation* nxany bsisic skills and ESL classes have long waiting lis ts* 
and in the last foiir years .many adult schools have had to turn away 
students, or have over-enrolled students in available sections* 47 

COOPERATION AMONG PROVIDERS 

* ; * 

UC and CSU campuses often refer students to local community colleges for 

pre-admission courses f or courses that can be taken concurrently wi£h ' 

university enscrllment * to bui^d writing and mathematics skills up to 

university 'requirements* . * ' 



Many community colleges and K-12 adult^chools have developed agreements. 



in which the responsibility for certain coupes ^ e *J5* * ESL) or ievels ° f 
courses (e.g., below or above a certain grade level) has been delegated either 
to the local college or to the adult school* program. The enrollment cap on 
the growth of adult school programs has probably led to an increase in the 

1 . '•-*-. 

number of students that adult- schools refer to community colleges for remedial 
assistance, particularly in ESL, but no data have been collected in this area. 
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i The governing hoard of the CSU. system has recently approved a resolution 
that would significantly decrease remedial activities iu English and 
mathematics an CSU campuses , 5/ and the referral and concurrent enrollment 
agreements currently in effect between CSU and local community colleges could 
become closer and more formalized. Increased remedial activity in the K-12 
adult schools would require a substantial investment of new funds beyond those , 
_ that have accompanied educa tional reforms at the elementary and secondary 
levels. ' * * 



SCDPE OF "COMMUNITY COLLEGE PROGRAMS 
Virtually every community college in California now offers remedial •. 
.courses and services to students who ^ra not ready for college- level work. 
The 1979 report of the Community College Basic Skills Commission noted that 98 
percent of California* s community colleges offered remedial r eading^c ours es 

- : r 

for students whose skills were between the 7th. and 11th grade levels. 6/ Each 

* > p — 

of the 33 colleges in our f ieldwork sample offered remedial programs. 7/ 

■ ' ■ : • X 



NEED FOR REMEDIAL SERVICES 



On the basis of available da ta, it would appear that-at least 60 percent 
of the community college students yho enroll for six or more units per term 
are not reacfy for college-level work i^ at least on^ and probably several 
academic areas. A 1980-81 survey of reading scores conducted by the 
California Pos tsecondary Education Commission (CPEC), and responded to -by #6 
f community colleges, indicated that 15 percent of the students tested read 

/ 
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below 6th grade level; nearly 33 percent read in the 6th to 9th grade range; 
about 25 percent scored at the 10th and l£th grades; and 27 percent read at or 
above the 12th grade level. 8/ Data collected from colleges In the Learning 
Assessment, Retention Consortium (L^RC) in 1983 show that in 22 out qf 37 
college's, over 50 percent of the students tested needed remedial assistance in 

* reading. 2J 

The evidence from our site interviews at 33 campuses suggests that these 
genetal findings conceal significant variation among colleges serving 

t 

different, kinds of communities, and that the remedial needs of some students 

particularly those in large urban colleges — are significantly greater 
than average. 10/ J * 

SIZE OTP THE REMEDIAL EFFORT , , ^ 
r T * y . 

Table VIII-1 presents ,cia tar* 01* the volutoe of remedial course and enrollment 

* activity from the 1978-81 CPEC survey. UJ 

Thes^ data show that about half of all English and mathematics sections 

taught in 1981 were classified as ^remedial- While the estimated number of 

students involved in ESL activities in 1980-81 was small compared to the 

^number of .students involve4 in remedial\eading, writing, and mathematics, our ; 

^Lterview respondents have reported rapid growth in ESL enrollments- and 

sections through 1984. 12/ ' 

Recent LARC data suggest* that increases In the number of ^sections and . . 
.. . «» . • » , 

enrollments . in remedial actf.viy.es in all four subject -areas shown in Table 

' VIII-1 continued through 1982-83. Table VII$t2 shows the percentage of change , 

in remedial enrollments at some 14-22 colleges in the* KARG consortium. 1*3/ . J* 

... ' - 
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Table VIII-1 

PERCENTAGE OF SECTIONS AND ENROLLMENTS 
IN REMEDIAL COURSES IN 1980-81 



Remedial 
Sections 



Percentage of Total 
Sections and Enrollments 



Estimated Number 
of S tudents 



Percent Increase 

in Enrollment 
1978-79 - 1980-81 



Reading and 
Writing 

Ma thema tics 



ESL 



46% of all English sections 212,000* 
45% of all English enrol Ira ts 

54% of all math sections 201,000* 
57% of all math enrollmts 

section and enrollment 59,000 
percentages unavailable 



13.3% 



17.1 



74.5 



*Sorae students enrolled in reading and writing courses may also be enrolled in 
mathematics courses. • 

Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission, Promises to Keep , 

Commission Report 83-2. Sacramento, CA: January' 1983, pp. 80-90. 



Table VI 11-2 

PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN REMEDIAL ENROLLMENTS 

\ IN SELECTED LARC COLLEGES 
» 1981-1983 





♦ Fal* «81 - 


' Number of 


Fall ' 82 - 


Number of 




Fall '82 , 


" Colleges 


'Fall '83 


Colleges 


Reading 


14.7% ' 


22 


4.0% 


18 


Writing 


6U 


22 * 


-.03 


. 20 


Ma th- 


-0,7 ' 


-. 22 


0.1 


20 . 


ESL . * 


15.0 


22 , 


6.0 


14 



Source:, LARC, ^1983- sC Program Guide f Part t (draft), r Sacramento, CA: n,d. 

t 

Note : These are different but partially overlapping groups: Colleges 

'reporting data for 1982-83 were not necessarily among those reporting 
for 1981-82. ' 
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• The 1983 CPEC 
1978-79 - 1980-81 accounted 




rt estimates that- remedial instruction expenditures from 



institutional budget of 



in aach year for about five percent of the total 
ompiuhity colleges y 14/ Staff in the Chancellor 1 s 
office have recently made a/aWllar estimate. 15/ At the same time, our own 
interviews with staff rft a ^w^fe grange of colleges suggepjt that these estimates 

it',' * ' ' ' 'J) 

may be low. 16/ Whatever the Statewide estimate, however, it i? clear that 
the amount of remedial activity" varies widely, from college to college, and on 
some campuses is a relatively high proportion of the total instructional 
effort. 17/ 



Possible Reasons for Growth of Remedial Programs 



t: 



The data discussed above, and our own . impressions from f ieldwork an^ other 

* * . .. 

interviews, suggest that the number of students esrollfd in remedial courses 

has been increasing over at least the last five years. What factors might 

'account for this increase? * Our interview^ have identified a number of 

possible influences: 

o ^The community colleges are expanding their student ^ 
assessment programs; 

o High school standards have declined; ^ 

o The cap on K-l2 adult school has caused some students to 
turn to community colleges; 

f - 

o The public four-year institutions have been enrolling £ *. , 

growing proportion of students directly from high school, ; 
while the pro^ortitfn of high school students attending 
eommunity colleges ,h^s remained stable* 18/ 'The community 
colleges may therefore be enrolling a larger proportion of 
> underprepared* s tudents (see Chapter V); 

o Adults in their 20*s pud SO's who failed t£> acquire basic 
skills, in the K-12 system may be turning to the community 
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colleges for the skills they need to survive in an 
increasingly technical and* service-oriented labor market. 

If these factors have played some role in the gr'owth of remedial 

education, that growth may continue: 

o Community college assessment programs are expanding (and a I 
statewide "matriculation model" is now being considered); 

, o Efforts to strengthen K-l 2 education may proceed for many 
years before significant changes are accomplished; 
* 

o K-12 funding will probably focus on the elementary and 
secondary levels, rather than on adult education programs; 

o Over the next decade, t&6 highest population increases will 
be among minority students who historically have had the 
lowest achievement;" * 

o The immigrant population will probably continue to grow; 

o Adults with poor basic skills wiil continue to seek help ^ 

from community and adult education programs as the" literacy If 
demands of the occupational world grow (see Chapter VII). 

TYPES OF SERVICES PROVIDED 

The community colleges offer remedial services in both academic and 

learning support areas. "Academics services generally include group and 

indiyidualized instruction in writing, reading, mathematics, and ESL. * 

"Learning support" services include instruction and tutoring in skills related 

* 

to academic success (e.^. , tes fc- taking, 'note- taking, study skills, , time 
management) » as well as academic, personal, and occupational counseling. 

Most remedial services are offered in academic instruction areas, 
generally in tile form of courses offered by specific English, Language Art^, 
and Mathematics departments. Over 80 percent of the remedial courses in 
1981-82 were offered by academic departments. 19/ We estimate from our 
fieldwork visits that academic departments continue to provide the majority of 
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remedial Instruction, but that Learning Assistance Centers and other 
departments are becoming more involved, possibly because of an increase in 
interdisciplinary and vocational ly^oriented approaches to instruction in basic 

skills. ^ » 

The data also indicate a strong pattern of awarding degree or certificate 
credit for remedial courses. According to many of our respondents, earning 
college credit gives students a feeling of accomplishment and progress that 
contribute to more positive self- linages and increased self confidence; and 
enrollment in a certain number of credit courses is one of the usual 
eligibility requirements for student financial aid programs. 20/ 

r 

4 

f 

ft ' ! : 

* EVALUATING ftSi^) IAlf^ROGRAMS 
The complexity of the evaluation issue in remedial education is related to 
several philosophical and contextual factors: wariness among educators 

# - 

conceding the reliability and validity of tests scores; a general preference 
for focusing on teaching and learning rather than on %es ting; lack of 

* * 

* ! ' A'.. 

coordination and consistency in evaluation procedures because remedial Jf 
functions may be shared by several /different academic departments and 
instructional units; and overall lack of comparability between colleges 
because different colleges and units within each college have preferences for 
different specific assessment procedures and instruments. 

p 

Evaluation of remedial courses and services in California community 
colleges has been influenced by each of these factors; conse4uently , overall 
evaluation data are unavailable. 
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In a recent survey by -the Community College Ad-Hoc Committee on the 
Evaluation of Remedial Programs, 62 percent of the 53 responding colleges 
reported conducting routine or* special evaluation studies of their remedial 
courses and programs in reading, writing, and mathematics. 2 1/ The major form 

\ 'v 

of evaluation used was pre- and pos fr- tes ting of students* skill levels, but 
colleges also studied the validity and reliability of the assessment process 
for placement in remedial courses. > 
,0^. Personnel at' the colleges we visited asserted that, on the whole, their 
assessment/ placement procedures and their remedial "programs were effective in 
improving the academic skills of students. However, the lack of comparable, 
consistent evaluation practices and procedures makes it impossible to judge 
the effectiveness of the courses and programs in general or their 

~> r 

A i 

effectiveness in terms of specific kinds of students of* instructional 
practices. 

According to reports ffora LARC colleges, more campuses each year appear to 
be moving toward assessing students for placement purposes prior to student 
enrollment in certain college courses and programs. 22/ 



SUMMARY 

\ 



This chapter has presented the following findings: * 

# * 

o There is widespread disagreement among community cplleges as to the ' 

♦ * 
appropriate scope and definition of remedial work, and no standardized 

skill requirements for entering students. ' . 
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o At least 60 percent of community college students who enroll for six or 
more units per term are not ready for college-jlevel work in at least 
one academic area. 

i 

o There is considerable variation in the extent of remedial courses 
• offered. The* remedial needs of some students — particularly in large 

s/ 

urban colleges — are much greater than average. 

o About half all English and mathematics classes in 1981 were** 
classified as remedial; these enrollments have been growing. 

o The increase in remedial enrollments may be due to expanded assessment 
programs, declining high school standards, a cap on the growth of K-12 
adult school programs', a larger proportion of under-prepared high 
school students attending the community colleges, and growing numbers 
of returning adults seeking basic skills training. 

o Most remedial courses are offered by academic departments, for credit. 

o Community college personnel believe that most remedial programs are 
effective; however, the lack of consistent or comparable evaluations 
mak&s^it impossible to' obtain solid measures of effectiveness-^ 
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NOTES TO OI AFTER VIII 

If Remedial courses for college- and university students are provided by those 
four-year ins titu tions. and are not discussed here. 



27 Percentages are based on an initial analysis of Spring 1984 noncredit 
activity/ Dr. Charles Mclntyre, Director of Analytical Studied, t 
Chancellor 1 s Office* California Community Colleges, Sacramento, February 
21, 1935, personal communication. , 

1 

^ 3/ Section 42238 of the California Education Code, effective June 1, 1980, 

established an annual block entitlement for adult! education activities in 
ten specific instructional areas J and also established funding formulas 
that include a six percent cost-of-living increase and a 2-1/2 percent iV 
annual enrollment growth limitation. - 

4/ Based, on analysis of adult basic education data (1982-84) and 
• conversations with Adult Education personnel in the &t&te Department of 

Education. *. 1 ^K/ 

5/ San Francisco Chronicle , "State College Remedial Classes Ending." January 
24, 1935. 

6/ California Pos tsecondary Education Commission (CPEC), Promises to Keep: 
Remedial Education in California* s Public Colleges and Universities , 

Commission Report 83-2. Sacramento, CA: California Pos tsecondary 
Education Commission,, January 1983* p. 78. 

* 

77 See Appendix A, "Study Methods," for a description of the f ieldwork 
» . sample. 

8/ CPEC, op. ctt. . p. 77. 

a 9J Learning; Assessment, Retention Consortium (LARC) , 1983-84 Program Guide, 
Part I . (dfcaft) Sacramento, CA; n.d. LARC originated in 1981 with 14 
Northern California community colleges. The Consortium now includes 70 
colleges divided into five regional groups. A sixth r egibnaPgfot^ i s now 
organizing in the Los Angeles area. . LARC includes, b^th lafge And small 
colleges located in urban, suburban and rural communities. Colleges in 
the Peralta (Oakland), San Francisco and Los Angeles districts are not 
currently active. The Consortium members share inform tion on assessment 
strategies and instruments, develop and disseminate a data base on 
assessment activities, and sponsor workshops on these topics. 

10/ An ins true tor interviewed for th$ 1983 CPEC report noted that the average 
high school graduate who entered an inner city community, college read at 
Hhe t 5th or 6th grade level, and was accompanied by others who, were at 1st 



or 2d grads reading levels. CPEC, op. cl t. , p. 78. 
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11/ The CPEC report notes t&at data* reported for remedial mathematics activity 
may * understate student need and indicate only the minimum dimensions of 
.the problem, due to inconsistencies -among .the reporting campuses iri the 



definition of Remedial mathematics. . f 



\2l Stiatewide estimates on the amount of 1983-84 ESL course and section 

activity that could be considered remedial are not available. ^ 



13/ These fig ure3^§a& underestimate remedial enrollments because they do not 
include enrollient in' the major urban districts of San Franc isc&^*B*«rfta 
(Oakland), and Los Angeles. 

v . . ; 

14/ Including costs for don-instructional support services. „ 

* s 

15/ Intfervi&w with Dr. John Meyer, Specialist, Program Planning and * \ ^ 
Development Unit, Chancellor's Office, California Community Colleges/ 



6J The study was not in a position to collect hard data on this question, and 
^a more definitive estimate may have to await the outcome of current 
efforts by state and local college officials to resolve current issues of 
definition and course categorization. 

lY/ There are no statewide data that describe the characteristics of students 
^ivtolVed in remedial activities in cdpimunity colleges. Some individual 
coli*£gs_have collected information about age, sex, educational/ career 
goals, socio-economic status, and part- or full-time status, but it is not 
possible to report atiy reliable statewide figures oil these character- 
istics.' Most students in remedial course's are enrolled! primarily because 
of diagnostic testing for courses with skill pre^equisjlfees (e.g., 
composition, mathematics, science courses) or as* a result of college-wide 
testing of, students who enroll for six units or more of credit. On the 
basis of this information and our field interviews, v ^e believe that the 
majbrity of students enrolled, in remedial cla s ses are 1$Ike ly to be: 

.* . « 

o Taking more than six units per semes ter> which would not \ 
include "transient" students who take otily one or two r 
courses per term for personal and/or vocational 

development; - 

« 

o Interested in or e fir oiled in courses' or programs that will 
lead to a specific degree or certificate for transfer, 
training, -or retraining, with thS gbssible exception of 
some ESL students; " • * 

o Within a conventional age range for college student^s (18-27 
years old), again with the possible exception of sbwe ESL 
students; . 

o Receiving or eligible for financial aifl programs; It 
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o Rep res enta tive of the ethnic makeup of the community served 
by the college. 

18/ Admissions from high school- to UC have gone up despite a decline ^in both 
the /umber . of high schdfol graduates and the number who were eligible for 
aot&S'Slon. See: California Pos tsecondary Education Commission, \ 
Eligibility of California's 1983 High School Graduates for Admission to 
the State's Public Jfaiversi ties. Sacramento, CA: April 1985. 

< 19/ CPEC , Promi ses to Keep . op. eit. t pp. 78-89. 'Vl^ 

20/ It is also the case that cradlt classes generate more revenue for a 
college than noncredlt classes. • 

21/ California Community Colleges, Ad Hoc Committee on Evaluation of Remedial 
Programs, "The Evaluation of Remedial Programs, Courses and Services in 
California Community Colleges." Sacramento* CA: California Community 
Colleges, Office of the Chancellor, 1984, p. 7. • , 

22/ LARC, op. clt. , pp. 9-11. ' * ' ' 1 
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IX. FACULTY 



INTRODUCTION 

■ * * 

High-quality community college programs require a knowledgeable and 
professional teaching force, and a system for assigniog and supporting 
teacher? that makes- the most efficient use of their talents. This chapter 
describes various characteristics of the teaching staff, and presents our 
findings on faculty salaries, crede ntialing, personnel management, staff 
evaluation and professional development, and overall staff quality. 

* 1 • - i % . 

f \ ' 

* -** 

FACULTY CHARACTERISTICS . • 

AGE AND YEARS' 'OP SERVICE 

In; l983-£4 t almost 40 percent of the full-time community colleggxfa^ul ty 
wer# over* fifty years of age. 1/ Available also indic^fc^that full-time, 

faculty ar* "greying** — there has been a decline in^ftul-time faculty members 
age 34 or under, and over age 60 f while* those >^fio are 35 to 54 years of age 




are increasing in m^abers. The larg&s-t: increase is among those who are 

r . \ ' ■ * 

relatively close to early retirement 7- ages 50 to 54. 27 Our panel pointed 
ou t that 1 while some older full-time 'faculty are or soon wilL be retiring, * 
little is currently being done to prepare and induct new qualified personnel. 

In 19^^ more than half of the full-time faculty — compared 6 to 19 percent 
of the part-time faculty — reported being employed in the same district for 
more than, ten years. Twenty-four percent of the part- time 1 faculty reported no 

J 

prior expetience in their present district of employment. 3j 

^_ 
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1 Members> of several different panels told .us that staff burnout was, a 
growing problem amor^-£u^l-time faculty, though not one that presently 
threatens the integrity of the .overall ins true tional program. The data on 

• ' t * -s • , >' • 

years of service are consistent with the confcejm that faculty bumdut may be 
increasing. „<.'■ •:, ., ; % v „ ". 



EDUCATIONAL SACXSSQUND AND EX PERIENCE 

— ~ — > " — . ^ V 



Except for certaTa prof Mkiooal degrees, full- time faculty tend "to be more 
*hig^ly educa ted- than iartvtiBe faculty. In 1981.,. for" example, 84.8 percent of 

.full-time faculty mefabers reported holding mas ter' s» degrees , as contDared to 

"•'».-•' A ■ , ' '■ ' ,' » •. .. . ^ . 

51.6' percent; of the/ par t- time faculty* 4/ ^ 

Moire full- tJbDe than part-tl!me faculty also reported prior work experf^nce 
\ri ins true ttonai^ol>a<an4 niore experience at*th£ elementary and secondary 
Vevel :(47.4 percent vs. 34.3 percent)* More f&rt- time than** full-time faculty 
reported prior work experience tft non-instructional jobs;. 5J 



CONCURRENT- fflPLgKMENtt 

About 40 percent of the fulA-t ; ime faculty and'%*-^ercent <?f the part-time 

faculty' exported* con Qurrentl^ holding^ othter. paid employment in 1981, About 

three of eVery five •jp»r,f time instructors ~had another: full-time job. At the : t 

s$me ttrti, afbout 6 /percent of the fnl>-iifn£ faculty almost 1,000 



Ins trustors »- — cortcurrently hel^' another full-titoe ,, jdV About orte- third of; 
these. other f til V" time 1o»bs were»~of an"* instructional nature.' 6/ 



Y 



^ » . '.. STAFFING PATTERNS. 

In 1983-8$, there were 39,082 faculty members in the California community 
.colleges -- 16,235 full-time and 22,847 part-time. The , number of full-time- 

* * • * * 

faculty has remained relatively stable, whereas the employment of part-time, 
instructors has more closely followed budget changes, particularly, over the 

last several yea^rs. Nearly all (9 ot^t of' 10) of those faculty laid off since 

f • ' ■- 

1977 have been nart*^ time. 7/ 

Not ^surprisingly, thgre has beeii a steady increase in the proportion of 
fuli-time faculty, fpm ~3i' percent in 1977-78 tp* 41.5 percent in 1983-84. 8/ 

^ T^es e statewide averages, ho we ve^, mask a great deal of variation across 

* - * 

^districts and colleges. . # * 

■ Iri 1981, AB 1626 required that the proportion of contact hours taught by 

part-time faculty ribt be increased abtove the- 1980-81 level during the 1981-82 

^rad 1982-83 school years. Subsequent legislarL&i has extended this through 

the 1916-87 school year. A 

, . ■ " • * ■ . 

WORKLOAD i 
In* the community colleges, teaching workload is defined in terms of *. 
weekly faculty contact hours (WFCH) ; representing 5 the number of hours per week 
than an instructor is actuaJ4^ in the classroSm teaching^^^^. though full-time 
- faculty accounted for about 4.2 percent of all instructors in 1983-84, t&ey 
carried 62.6 percent of the regular instructional workload. When overload 
assignments are included, this /igur£ becomes 68.8 percent* ' 4 

.. ; J y\ • 

In 1983-84, the average full-time faculty member devoted 16.2 hours per 
week to classroom teaching. When overload assignments are inclined, the 
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average Increases to, 20. 8 hours. On the other hand, part-time instructors- 

averaged\5. 3 weekly contact hours. (A part-time faculty member is usually 

\ V 

someone who works no more than nine weekly contact hours.) There was 
substantial variation in average weekly contact hours across the state* For* 
example y averages by district for full-time instructors show a high of Tf \ 
hours per week and a low of 12*1 hours per week. 9J Similarly, for part-time 
faculty the district averages ranged from a low of 3 hours to a high of 9.9 

hours. " • 

■ S . 

To summarize these workload patterns,: Of every ten faculty employed in 
the fali of 1983, approximately — 

— 3jtaught'a regular assignment averaging 16 hours per w^ek; s 

< • • * i . 

— 1 taught a regular assignment plus 'overload, for a total ^o*f 21* hours; - 
» — 6 taught a part-tim6 assignment averaging 5 hours per week. 



ADDITIONAL REQUIRED ACIVITIES ' 

In ad di ffion " to* actual teaching time as represented by weekly faculty 
contact hours, instructors spend time in preparation for classes, test 
grading, and othef teach ing-rela ted activities. * f 

- The majority of full-time faculty, but only *2+k percent, of the part-time 
faculty, are required to have office hours. Additional weekly hours required 
on campus (beyond teaching time and off ic^ hours) inc<lude such activities as 
committee meetings, staff meetings, and course and program development. 
Sligh-tly more than 40 percent of th<f full-time faculty, but virtually no part 
time faculty, have additional required hours on campus*- 10/ 
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... These findings on the additional activities of community, college faculty 
are consistent with the argument presented by several panelists that a 
"critical mass** of full-time faculty is necessary to provide the support; 
activities (e.g., advisement, academic planning, curriculum development), and 
ins tjuction that help to insure high quality programs over time. , 

< 

faculty Salaries ; 

. ! 

In contrast to the University of California and California State 

\ : 

University, there is no statewide salary schedule for faculty in the 
California community colleges, and faculty are paid on Schedules that vary 
widely from district to district. Instead of the professorial ranks * 
(professor, associate professor, e tc. ^ and $£ep salary schedule common to the 
other segments of pos t secondary education, community college salary schedules 

are based on the same compensation principles as those used in the elementary 
and secondary schools. " * ' f 

In general, payment schedules depend on level of education and number of 
« * 

years of academic service within the district. In most districts, some credit 

for relevant occupational experience and training is subs titu ted for acadegiic 

^ - xi * < 

• •* 

degrees. Placement on the salary schedule "and subsequent salary -increases are 
generally determined by a combination of ^eSrs of service and academic 
credit. A typical community college salary schedule along with recent salary 
schedules for faculty at UC and CSU is shown *in Table IX-1. 

While the community college salary schedule shown in Table IX-1 is 
reasonably representative of the population (the statewide average in 1982-33 
was $31^49 and for this district $32,073), salaries in other *dis tricts vary 

V . 
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Table iX-1 

FACULTY, SALARY SCHEDULES FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF* CAL I FORNI A, THE CALIFORNIA STATE 

AND A COMMUNITY COLLEGE. D I STRICT, 1982-83 



■UNIVERSITY, / 



University California 
'Rank of . State 

and Step Cat If orni a Utti vers ity 



Community College District 



Step 



Professor 
) 
2 
5 
A 
5 
6 
7 



30,100 
. 33,200 
36,800 
40,200 
43,600 
47 ,,100 
51,500 
Associate Professor 
1 

2 ' * 
3 
4 
5 

Assistant Pr 

1 

' 2 
3 
4 

5 ' 
6 




i nstg^ctor 
1 

2 • 
- 3 
4 * 
5 



16,800 



30,276 
31,728 
^33,252 
* 3#,860 
36,540 



J3,976 
25,116 
26,316 
27,576 
28,884 

19,044 
19*^932 
20,868 
21,852 
22,896 



17,412 
18,192 
19,044 
J 19,932 
20,868 



13 
14 

-15 
16 
17 

'18 
19 
20 



Class 1* 
~ 



Class i I Class 111 1 Class IV - CialsV Class V*** 



1 


• 18,155 


18,625 


20,036- 


.21,602 


23,168) 


23,768 


2 • 


19,161 


.19,653 


21,130 ,' 


22>745 


Z4~359 


24,959 


3 


20,166 


20,681 


22,225 


23,887 


25,550 - 


26,150 


4 


21,172 


21', 709 


23,320 


25,030 


\ 26,741 


27,341 


5 


22,1^8 


22,737 


24,414 


26,173 


27 ,'932 ' 


28,532 


6 


23,183 


2*3,765 


. 25,509 


" 27,316 


29,123 


29,723 


7 


24,189 


24,793 


• 26,604 


28,459 


30^514 


30,914 


8 


-25,195 


25,821 


27,698 


29,602 


31,505 


32,105 


9 


.26,200 


26,849 


28,793 


30,745 


32,696 


33>296 


10 


27,206 


27,876 


29,888 


31,888 


33,887 


34,487 


It* 






30,982 


33,030 


35,079 


35,679 


12 


JL 




32,077 


34,173 ' 

4 


36,270 


36^870 



Professional Growth' Increment*** 54,873 



Professional Growth Increment 




36,970 



37,670 



37,570 



38,270 



*Qual i fJ^at Ions for classifications; 
AB t 5 5 units with MA; V *MA t 40 



. I * AS or less; I! A8 +30 units, III* MA; IV * MA + 20 units or 
units or <AB + 75 unl'ts with MA; V! =* Doctorate 



**The holder of an earned doctorate shal I receive S600 
appropriate step In Class? V. b 1 



inually In addition to his placement on the 
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* # *CIass IV, V,.and Doctorate — Professional Growth Increment of S700 the 16th step with ten years of 
service at SRJC and 1 5 approved growth units earned after Step 1?Trt^ement; .Class V an£ Doctorate 
Professional Growth Investment of $700 with a minimum of four 'yfears service af tqf the )6ih step 
placement aad 15 additional approved growth units earnjad; Credl^ utHlzed to attain Professional 
Growth Increments may not be used for class *ad vancement. 

Source; California Pofet^econdary E ducat f jff'Titih^Iss Ion, Faculty Salaries In the California Community 
Cplleges^ 1982-83 Academes Year , Commission Report '83-27* Sacramento, CA: June 1933., 
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substantially — not only with .respect to the highest and ..lowest salary steps, 
but w|th respect to the number and/spread^be tween steps, as well as in the 



qualifications required to achieve them. Typically, community college salary 
schedules include 12 to 15 salary steps within 4 to 8 classes based on, 
academic degrees and credits, although the example provided illustrates that 
there is considerable variation. - 

The statewide average salary for full-time faculty in 1^83-84 was $32,704 

(a 2.7 percent increase over the previous year). Rpwever, the difference in 

t . ■ . « '[ ■ • ■ 

average salary between the„highes t and lowest paying district was fairly - 

substantial — 37.2 percent, or $10305. Although most, of the highest paying 

districts are' located in suburban communities and most of the lowest paying' * 

districts are in rural areas, the salary ^level is. not usually determined by 



the local 'co&t*of living index'for that area* More of ten7 it depends q£ union 
negotiation^ and/or the financial condition of the district. 

Data from mir f ieldwork arid paneVs indicate that differences in salary 
schedules, and the practice of limiting the starting salary of a new employee 

or not accepting all of the employee 1 s ^years of service in another district, 

^ ■ .... - , 

have resulted in reduced incentives, for faculty to move .between districts,. 

The community colleges' 2 2,847 ^part- time- faculty were compensated in 1983- 
84 at an average rate of $22.41 per hour. The California Pos tsecondary 
Education Commission (CPEC) estimates that this averaged about 38 percent of 
the cost of instruction by 'full-time faculty. Hourly rates varied signifi- 
cant! y across districts — from a iqw fof $12^.75 to a /tiigH of. $29*. 10. \\J 

Table IX-2 shows salaries of classrobm Lvs true tors . from 1973-74 through 
1982-83* These data include all -salaries paid>to both full-* and part-time 



* 





Table IX-2 / 

SALARIES- OF CLASSROOM INSTRUCTORS 
1973-74 - 1982-83 

Salaries Per ADA 





* 


Attendance 


Current 


1973 r 74 


Year 


Total Salaries, 


ADA 


Dollars 


Dollars 


197J-74 


$297,889,678 


609,432 


$489 


$489 


1974-75 


.395,002,796 


.694,096 * 


5§9 


531 


1975-76 


467,952,150 . 


768,902 • 


609 


530 


1976-77 


523,919,671 


' 736,702 


711* 


586 


1977-78 


576,167,938 


734,915 


784 


605 


19 78-79^ 


572,846,758 


658,716 


870 


614 


1979-80 


644,591,830 


,688,591 


936 


583 


1981-81 


732,661,962 


752,490 


• 974 


544 


1981-82 


,788,999, 689 


776,274 


1016, 


522 


1982-83 • 


794,412,168 ' 


' 751,067 


1058 


521 



0 

Source: California Community Colleges,* Board of Governors, California 

Coffliminity Colleges Fiscal Dat» Abstract . Sacramento, CA: 1975-76 - 
1982-83. 



instructors and instructor aides* While inf la tion-ad justed salaries per ADA 

are higher than in 197-3-74, they are down from the peak of $614 in 1978-79. 

Table IX-3 shows that the average salary of full-time community college 

faculty are competitive with California State University (GSU) faculty 

salaries, and & re about 20 percent below University of California (UC) faculty 

salaries. However, the data for community college faculty include salaries 

for those working 12 as well as 9 months and also include additional stipends 

for faculty who carry responsibilities; about 7.5 percent of all (full- 

's x V 

time community faculty received stipends averaging $1,293 in' 1^83-84 . There, 
jre no published data that would allow an analysis of the effect of the mix of 
full- and part-time faculty on overall salaries, nor are there data showing 
the effects of faculty. age and years of experience on salary levels throughout 
the state. 

,. # f. >X . • . 

% * »' * , - CREDENTIALS AND - CREtfE^TIALING 

Every Instructional or student services e$flpyge.*of tjje^cqmmffnity: colleges 



must obtains czjidential^ In drder %b M teach % .credit class, ail employee.mus t 
obtain a subject matter credential- in one^of 76 subject areas. To teadh 



-related but different subjects* a' credential for. each subje&t area inust be 

obtained -^ddit:l,onal credentials m^y >be obtained at any time during a $fac<£lty- 

" . . ; ^ 'V * > V * V " , v 

-members employment. *" 

'• • > - • • .. - • ' -V, 

The credfentiallng system serves" thnee primary purposeST 1) verifying' 



^academic and occupational experience; 2) insuring thajt irfstriitltorsjiave the 
necessity knowledge to teafch particular -subjects^ and 3rschecking for* criminal 

^nSnce with healtfc 



tecdrds and compliance with healtfc standards. 



Table IX-3 



FULL-TIME FACULTY* AVERAGE SALARIES IN CALIFORNIA HIGHER EDUCATION 

. 1975-76 - 1983-84 



Average Salaried ' 



Average Salaries In 
1975-76 Dollars 



Year 


CSU* 


UC* 


CC** 


CSU* 


UC* 


CC** 


1975-76' 


19,450 


22,018 


19,823 


'19,450 


• / 22,018 


19,823 


1976-7* 


20,672 


23,047 


" 20,838 


, 19,542 


21,788 


19,699 


1977-78 


22,055 


25,125 


22,413 


19,530 


. 22,248 


19,847 


1978-79 


. 22,401 


25,337 


24,123 


18,143 


20,521 


19,537 


1979-80 


26,111 


29,559 


26,270 


18,660 


21,124 


18,774 


1980-81 


29,012 


32,664 


28,273 


18,607 . 


20,949 


18,133 


1981-82 


30,992 


35,002 


* 30,156 


18,282 


' 20,648 


17,789 


1982-83 


31,333 


* 35,768 ; 


31,849 


• 17,715 


20,223 


18,109 


1983-84 


32,652 


..40,790 


32,704 


17,666 


22,068 


17,694 


% Change 


67.9 


85.3 


65.0 


-8^2 


0.2 


-10.7 



*Nine~month, all ranks average salary 

* * * ■ 

**Nine-mdnth and twelve- month average salary. 

Source: California Pos tsecondary Education Commlsion, Director 1 s Report. 

Sacramento, CAt July 1984; - ■ , Final ; Annual Report on 

Faculty" and - Administrative Salaries In California Pabl^c' Higher ,r 
Education, 1983-84 . Sacramento , # CA: 1984. ,. • 
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In other s tates,^ decisions about the qualifications of prospective 
conpunity college faculty are generally handled at the college or district 
level, and formal ^credentials are not required, £ta te agencies often set 
minimum academic standards and perform records verification tasks. - 

According to Chancellor* s Office staff, requests for credentials have 
increased over the last five years; tfcost applications have been grafted. * 
Although no systematic data are available, panelists and interview respondent 
have pointed out that part-time and full-time staff commonly holcf multiple 
credentials. Once obtained, credentials need not be renewed. 



persoKne£i management 

tenure and job rights 



Hiding and job security rights for full-time community college faculty an 
similar to those for certificated £|ettientary and secondary teachers. Unlike 



the tenure process at UG and GSU (which spans several years and includes a ■ 
formal peer review process to determine whether faculty qualify for tenure), 

full-time community college instructors are oh probationary sta tus*~for their 

is 

first £wo years. An evaluation is required at the end of each year, and 
evaluation criteria and persons responsible for the evaluation vary consider- 
ably from district to district. If no action is taken to remove the instruc- 
tor prior to the end of the two years, the faculty member becomes a permanent 

T 

(tenured) instructor in the district.- After becoming a permanent staff 
member, the instructor may be dismissed only for a limited number of causes 



specified in -the education code. 12-/ Temporary (Part-time) faculty may be 
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laid off a£ any time* They do not obtain probationary or .permanent status, 
nor do they have reemployment rights. - 

LAYOFF PROCHJURES AND REHIRING RIGHTS 



Other than dismissal for cause and d i sm s air^fiTrti^ t i ona ry 

period, full- time tenured faculty may only be .l&id off for two reasons : ' 



1. A decline in the average daily attendance in all the districts 
4 schools, or _ 

s\ - 

a 2. A program or course i^to be reduced or discontinued. 
A faculty •member mk^ not; be lail off whilei any .other employee with less 
seniority is retained to teach a course that the more senior .faculty member is 
credentialed and competent to teach. This rule, aoco^Ung to panelists and 
other ♦informants, can result in the inefficient assignment of personnel'. 
Faculty with little teaching experience in a subject airea — but with a 

credential in that area, and with seniori ty' — may replace ( "bump") a less 

f 

senior faculty member who has been teaching a course in that area for some 
time* Credentials are relatively easy to obtain, *and faculty with multiply 
credentials have numerous 'opportunities to replace less senior faculty in the 
ey.ent of layoffs. - 
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FACULTY UNIONS AND ACADEMIC SENATES 
Full-time faculty and some part-time instructors are subject to the 
collective bargaining provisioijs of the Educational Employment Relations Act 
(The Rodda Act), and may elect to be represented by an Exclusive 



representative in negotiations. 



I8i) 
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In 1963, Title V of AB. 48 provided for the establishment^^ academic 
senates in the community colleges. Their purpose is t£ provide community 
collegp faculty w£:th a ''formal and effective pr9&e£aure for participating in 
the formation -of district policies on academic and professional matters..." by 
enabling ttiem to make recammenda tions to the college administration and local 
governing board. , * 

Wei found that the roles played by faculty unions and academic senates 
varied widely from canfpus to campus, with no diseerniblVjpattern. In .some 

' . • . v- 

cases, local unions confined their activities to negotiatiQn&> on salaries and 
related matters; in many cases they also played an active role Iji establishing 

- - ' . < • - i • ■ / 
* - « ' . ...» - 

campus oFHtstrict standard^ for the quality- of curriculum and ins traction. 
Som^^ academic senates /took little active part in decisions affecting campus 
% acaddmic standards; others played. a central role in such decisions • Sometimes 
both the local union and the academic senate Were very active in professional 
and academic areas;, at other colleges only ofte organisation was' active. In 
short, the technical distinction between the jurisdictions of the two types of 
organizaJtions — \ collective bargaining" on salaries and benefits vs. academic' 

■ \? 

and professional concerns — has been abnsiderably blurred in practice. This 
has sometimes created tension between the two groups, which they Usually try 
• to resolve either b£ executing a written agreement delineating; their^ 
respective functions, o^by maintaining liaison between their executive 



bodies. J ' . 
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EVALUATION, PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT, AND OVERALL QUALITY 
Section $766r3 of the Education code requires that probationary employees 
st be evaluated at least, once each, academic ye^r, witft tenured faculty 
evaltiarfe&d at least every two academic years. The specific procedures for 
evaluating contract and regular faculty are determined by each district's 
governing board tn consultation with their faculty; the evaluation of part- 
time faculty is^ left to the discretion of l^lal districts* 

State data indicate that districts ^ve tended to evaluate probationary 
' faculty mo £e often than required, but generally do not evaluate tenured * 
faculty more often than every two years. Procedures 'f or evaluating full-time 
faculty usually combine a team (usually an administrator aniT^eer) of* v * 
administrative assess me ?i4 process with student and/or self evaluations. 

Policies on the evaluation of part-time faculty vaVy widely, ancf about a 
third of the districts report , no - formally Refined method or frequency for 
evaluation of their part-time sta£f* 13/ M . ' 

* Data from our field^rk tend *to support these findings* At most of the* 
colleges ^we visited, full-time faculty were evaluated more of ten than part- . I 
time faculty; however, the outcomes of thesq^ evaluations were more likely to 
have an impact on part-time faculty — who cSuld *be dismissed at the 
discretion of college administrators — » than on full-time staffs 

r • ' . ' 0 

" - s ' ■ * ■ 

Professional development; for community college facuVty is supported out of 

the general ( ADA-based) state apportionment available to each college. With 

' , ' \ 

one recent exception, there are no state- fifhded programs that set aside 

» » 

additional resources for this- purpose. 1 4 / Our field visits revealed wide 

* * ■ . ' ' ' ■ . ' • 
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variation among campuses to the use of college funds for professional 

«- • . . . k . 

development, with most college administra tors v repor ting that they have had to 

1 . 

, make substantial cuts in support for such programs over the last several ■ 

' * ■ V 

yea%s f as discretionary resources have been reduced, 

z We found that most college faculty and administrators consider w 

* • k * t * * * 

professional development an essential activity tha*t should have high priority 
on their campus. A wide variety of such activities still occuj:, including 
faculty participation in professional organizations; attendance a£ courses in 
their subject fields; or participation in college-sponsored workshops on 
instructional improvement and program planning. Full-? time faculty on 
'ylstually all campuses are also entitled to sabbatic leave, w^ich id' 
ordinaxfily used for professional 4evelppment purpose. However, most s college^ 
we visited reported that they Cannot new afford to support all the sabbetifc 
leaves their faculty are entitled to and" have applied for* A further , / 
difficulty^ according to our res pendents * is that professional development 
^Lecomp'lished by faculty while on sabbatic is rarely tied to any campus-wide 
pla|| that has identified the long-term needs ^Qf -the college. On the J whole, we 
found that neither sabbatic leaves nor roost ot&er faculty professional 
development activities we r£ ordinarily planned to take advantage of 
information on faculty performance developed/ by staff .evaluations. > 
Professional development activities ten^ted to be isolated and lef^t up to 
individual members of the faculty, rather thari coordinated with campus ^on^- 
range program planning. ; 

Professional development is' also a voluntary activity (though a few 

i t 

districts, as noted earlier* link such programs to salary schedules). Faculty 
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are encour.aged and supported (where possible) to avail themselves of [ 
opportunities to update their 'skills or knowledge, hut some refuse to'do so, 
and many administrators' reported a .deep sense of frustration at not having the 
ability to require* faculty to improve their skills, not matter how serious the 

need^* 15/ „ . 

• ' / - * i 

. f . - 

At several of the "colleges we visited, informants reported that part-time 
instructors were sought because of their state-of-the-^art knowledge and the 
skills they bring from recent work experiences, especially in technical 
areas. At the same time, other informants were concerned that while part-time 
faculty may be able to provide better instruction in specific technical 
"skills, they were often less prepared' to teach the "critical thinkiifg" or 
"abstract" reasoning" skills necessary for advanced level^ courses or a well 
rounded education. - ♦ 

While estimates varied, respondents who were asked generally believed that, 
from one-fourth to one-third of the faculty had low competence or were "burned 
out," and that Jit tie, could be done in these cases to improve matters. A like 
number of faculty we^^judged to be first-rate — well above average in 
subject knowledge, and teaching skills. The balance of the faculty -were 
generally assumed to be doing a competent but not outstanding job* The latter 
group of instructors, more than any others, we*re believe4 to be the prime 
candidates for programs of professional development. Respondents often 
pointed to this "middle group" — perhaps, half of all faculty members — as * 
the group to concentrate on in order to irapfove the overall quality of 
• community college teaching. There are no' statewide data that address the' 
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'issue of faculty quality, and district data are neither comparable across 

4 

districts, nor, in most cases, complete. . 



• - V : ^ SBKMXrY 

This chapter has presented the following findings;., 
o ; The ^verage age of full- time community college faculty has been 
* ■ increasing,^ and more than half of these faculty have been employed in 

4 

the same district for more than 10 years* 
o » Most* part-time and almost half of full-time faculty work at other jobs 
in addition to their primary teaching* assignments. .In 1981, t*hree out 
of five part-f^me instructors reported holding another full-timfc jpb^ 
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six percent of the full-time faculty — ^elmos t lJ^OO instructors 
also worked elsewhere, full-time. . . 

o Most full-time but very few part-time faculty are required to have 
office hours for students; par t-tifflfe faculty do not ordinarily 
participate in casapus-tfide course and program development or other" - 
< * planning activities. ; % ^' - * 

o v Average full-time Acuity salaries declined almost 11 percent in real* 
dollars between 1975-76 arid i9S3~8*4. Part-time faculty are paid by 
the hour; their wages average abput 38 percent of full^ttAe faculty 

salaries*. ■ s \ . - v 

« * - > ; 

There is a 37 percent difference (about $10,500) between average. 

salaries paid to full-time faculty in the highest- and lowest-pacing 

4 

districts. Faculty who j move between districts must renegotiate their 
salaries with their new districts, 

* * 
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Ih order to teach a credit class in the community colleges , an 
instructor must obtain a credential in pne or morfe\of 76 different i 
subject areas* (Xther states do |io& generally require community^ . 
college instructors to obtain formal credentials. r p « v 
Full-time faculty may become tenured /in two years; their job security 
(layoff notice, dismissal, rehiring) rights are similar to those 

^snjoyed by faculty in K-*12 schools. When staff layoffs are necessary,* 

• V 

v • * . . 

th§ application of current seniority rules sometimes results in^ 

inefficient personnel assignments.* - ' 

* k / - * - ^ * . 

Therems little, independent state support for professional 

t % - . : ^ ■ / 

\* * * ' 

development, and college support of these activities has generally 
declined over the last several years. Professional development 
^activities are rarely coordinated with campus long-range program ' 
planning. *• ' ■ 

Faculty evaluations have hot provided any systematic data on overall 
staff quality, interview respondents and panelist generally felt that 
from two- thirds to three-fourths of the faculty .were competent and 
dedicated, and that many were well above average. 
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1/ California Community Colleges, Office of the Chancellor, Annual Report on 
Staffing and Salaries, 1933-84. Sacramento, CA; *May 1984. • 

> * . , • v ■ '« * 

Zf Chester H. Case, "Impending Faculty Staffing Problems.: What the Figures 
Te^ll Us." Unpublished paper, u.d. * 

3/ California Community Colleges, Office of the Chancellor, Report c^n Faculty 
x Employments Sacramento., CA: January 1982. \ 
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6/ Ibid. ; 

7/ California Copsunity Colleges, Off ice' of the Chancellor, - Planning and 

Future Studied: California Community Colleges . Sacramento, CA: October 
198£. Becau^b of differences be tween the Chancellor* s Office and many 
districts i^ the definition of "full-time" and "part-time" faculty, the 

f data as or|$inally reported by the districts shdw a greater decline in the 
number of fijUll-time staff/ The different estimates do not appear to be 
more .than ffen gerce^t ajmrt. « 

SJ {^lifomi^i^Qs ts€ScoiiSary f ^ Education Commission (CPEC), Final Annual Report 
on Facult^/and Administrative Salaries in Califbrnia Public Higher r » 
,Education|ji9S3-84. Sac&amento, CA: 1984. \ 

9J California* Community Colleges, Office of 'the Chancellor, Annual Report on 
Staffing Ind Salaries, 1983-84, op", cit. ~ ^ 
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10/ California Community Colleges, Office of the Chancellor, Report on Faculty 
Smploymettt , op.' cit. 

1 1/ California Community Colleges, Office of the Chancellor, Annual Report <Sji 
Stafftngland Salaries, 1983-84 , op. cit. 

12/ Information fi*om the panels and interviews indicates that the- probationary 
period is often shorter than two years. Because contract faculty must be 
given preliminary notice by March 15 Jlf they 'are to be ^aid off for; the 
following fall semester, the probationary period is often -a yfcar arid a 
half^ t In addition, depending on when they are -hired (eafly spring instead 
*of fall}, the probationary ^period c&n be shorter. 

13/ California Community Colleges, Office of the Chancellor, Report on Faculty 
-'•. ^Employmint / op. cit. 
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14/ The exception is a program of inservice training for vocational 

instructors and career counselors, created in 1984 by AB 3938 (Farr). 
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Under this program, $5.00,000 has been made available la 1984-85,- and up to 
^ an additional $1.5 million say be sought from the^legislature and Governor 
for ^9S5-86. Sec also Chapter VI. * 

15/ According to state data, professional development is treated as a faculty 
© responsibility by local board or administrative policy in 20 colleges. 

Thirteen colleges have an agreement worked put as part of their collective 
bargaining package that staff will participate in such activities. At 19 
colleges, there ^ is no formal requirement for professional development. As 
a practical matter, there are fe£ sanctions tt^at £an be imposed 6n a 
tenured member of the faculty who has' no interest in maintaining or 
upgrading his or her skills. (California Community Colleges, Office of 
the Chancellor,* Report on faculty Employment, op. ci t. ) , 
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, APPENDIX A 



STUDY METHODS 



This study combined several data collection strategies £nd included live * 
sets of research activities; i) interviewing selected community college 
leaders,* academic and government agency experts, and members of the Sacramento 
policy community; 2) collecting and synthesizing available data and literature 
on the colleges; 3) convening panels, of experts in five key issue areas j; 
4) conducting an op lft Ion survey, among a broad cross-section of knowledgeable 
community college observers and participants; and 5) visiting 33 of the 106 
college campuses across California in order to conduct personal interviews 
with approximately 400 administrators and faculty members, and collect 
additional data. ' v 

These research activities were mutually supportive. For example, initial 
contacts and interviews he Iped^us^to— identify and collect the available 
literature and data on community colleges, and also guided the selection of 
colleges for our sample and the development of our fieldwojrk strategy and 
procedures. And^ while our site v visits concentrated on interviews with campus 
respondents, they also uncovered local data and helped us to identify 
candidates for the panels aAd respondents for the opinion survey. Each of 
these activities is described briefly below. 

CONTACTS AND INTERVIEWS 

Contacts with government, academic, and private experts in state and local 
agencies; four-year colleges and universities, community colleges, 
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professional associations and related^ organizations , and business and industry 

• * • ' • \. • 1 c m \ 

were, employed to help us identify and collect data and information of * V 

potential interest to the study. Many of t^fe&e personVwere interviewed at 

v. 

length in or^gyto advance our understanding of community college issues^ 

obtain reputationpl information on colleges and on exemplary programs or 

* • ■ * 

. projects, and identify Candida tes t for the panels and respondents for the 
opinion surveys* A number of these individuals continued to provide helpful % 

• guidance throughout the research effort, and Several of *them served as 
panelists, opinion survey respondents, and/ or reviewers for \@ria»s chapters 

• of this report* (Panelists and reviewers are listed at the end of .this . 

* *•* 

Appendix. ) t , 



SECONDARY ANALYSES- OF AVAILABLE DATA 

Contacts and interviews, and later, the site visits, helped us to identify 

" and collect data and information from a wide variety of sources. -Primary, 
state sources- included thegCalifornia Pos tsecondary Education Commission; the 
Community College Board of Governors and Office of the Chancellor; the Office 
of the Legislative Analyst; the Office of the Governor; the Department of 
Finance; the Employment Development Department; state offices ofij|professional 

• associations, interest groups and unions ; ^Senate and Assembly Offices of 
Research; and publications of various legislative committees.' National 
sources included the National Center for Education S tatis tics ,^the American 
Association of Junior and Community Colleges, the National Institute of 
Education, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and community college systems in 
several other states. Local sources included research units and other 
departments within the community college districts and colleges in our 
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f ieldwork sample,. Standard library sources books, journals, research 
reports, newspaper articles* directories, etc. — were also consulted* The 
bibliography to this 'report contains a selected listing of the Sources used i 
the study. v '. 



the available literature and other data collected were examined in j^rder 
s to ascertain what they could tell us about the status and effectiveness of 
community colleges in California. Where necessary, da ta .were^Mniftarlzed or 



reorganized in ordef to provide a different perspective on the community 
college system over time, or to facilitate comparisons to ^6mmunity college 
systems in other states. Some data were subjected to original statistical 
and/ or, content analyses in order to supplement information available from 

published reports. *■ > . 

v 

Finally, some of the data collected facilitated the selection of colleges 

for Qur f ieldwork sample,* and jwere used to provide the f ieldwork staff with 

backgrdua4--inf ormation on the community Colleges . » 

f ' ' ' -y ' 

PANEL NESTINGS / * . 

In order to gain a clearer understanding of the issues facing*. the v 




community col Igees, five day-rlong panel meetings were convened to discuss: 

1) community college roles and missions, 2) college relationships with 

« * ( 

business and industry, 3) program effectiveness, 4) personnel, and 
5) ^governance and finance. 

Recommendations for knowledgeable' and experienced panelists were obtained 
through ^contacts and interviews, and fr.om f ieldwork ^ite visits. For each 
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panel, an effort was made to Insuke a reasonable balance of different 
viewpoints.* f. ^ 

* ^"Persons who agreed to sepre %s panelists were sent a £rief description of 

study purposes, and a panel agenda that included the issues and questions to 

' / ' % ? I ~ . . • 

be discussed. - Panelists were also *§ked to identify and where possible, 

* • » » ** 

submit materials and, other data that might b§ of interest to the study. A 

> 

list of the <panelist£ *is ^provided at the end of* this Appendix. 
OPINION SURVEY 

A brief opinion survey was employed as another means to solicit the views 

of knowledgeable observers about the strengths and weaknesses of community 

colleges, and to collect proposals for policies <le signed to improve the 

quality and efficiency of college programs.. Contact^ and interviews, site 

visits, and panelists helped us to identify respondents for the survey. 

Special efforts were Ufade to include representatives and officers of the state 

S ■ . - 

academic senate, professional associations, faculty unions, and other 

community college organizations, in order to insure that a wide cross-section 

of informed, opinion would be obtained. Questionnaires were mailed to \27 

respondents 7 and 113 instruments were returned, many of them filled ^out in 

^peat detail.. (A copy of the short, eight question instrument is published 

separately in A Study of California's Community Colleges: Field work and 

Survey Instruments , WP-107, April 1985.) ^ 



FIELDWQRK * 

It was decided early in the course' of the study' that available data, and 
the views of panelists and other observers, should be supplemented by 




interviews and data collection at a large sample* of ^community colleges. 

Accordingly, a i^ine-persop field ste^fl visited 33 college campuses ^tt^ 27 

districts across California, The- site visits were intended to provide us with 

more detailed and specific info ^nation- (especially in areas where avai^ble^ 

data were relatively weak) about the variation among colleges in student and 

k 

community context, .college programs and* services , and faculty 
characteristics. Additional information on exemplary program and project 
efforts, and opinions about current problems and ways in which the^ # ^ 
effectiveness of college programs might be improved, were also solicited. * 
Information obtained during these site visits provided us with a better 
understanding of the conditions and factors that influence the quality and 
character of community college programs and services. It also helped us to ^ 
validate some hypotheses that emerged from secondary analyses of available 

% data, and to identify strategies used by different colleges to deal with 

c ■ . ' ■ 

similar problems,. 

Table A-l provides an overview of the numbtfr and composition of -informants 
interviewed, and the data collection strategies employed ^during the visits.' 
The fieldwork effort involved site visits of two to four days eachj with 11—12 

r 

persons interviewed at each of ,33 colleges. 

In addition to these interviews, relevant documents from each college 

(e.g., course catalogues, accreditation reports,, etc.) were also collected and 

* **** 

reviewed* # To minimize data reduction problems and facilitate comparisons 
across sites, a questionnaire was completed by our interview staff for each of 
the colleges they visited. The following sections describe in more detail the 
sampling and fieldwork strategy , for this effort. 



' > x ^ Tabid Arl * 

. * FIELDWORK FACTS 



N0MBER OF. SITES VISITED: 33 colleges in 27 districts 
TOTAL NUMBER OF ^PERSONS INTERVIEWED: 38 3 ' 1 * , * , 

f * ' < 

AVERAGE HUMBER OF INTERVIEWS PER SITE: 11-12 people 
ROLES OF INTERVIEW RESPONDENTS; t . , ' ^ ■ . • 

— cctfTfege prestdetats 

. — academic senatf presidents' ^ 

faculty union representatives . * v 

— administrators * 

— faculty members (full- and part-time) 

j — other college personnel t ^.g. , registrars, students 
counselors, other classified personnel) 
% — * chancellors and vice-chancellor £ 
- — local trustees 

FIELDWORK STRATEGY: 

» ' "■ .. 

Interviews and fieldnotes 
Document collection and review . 
Interview summaries 

Si t$ case survey questionnaires 

a • •* 
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The' Fleldwork Sample * , • 

— ' = — j . 

The sample included 14 urban colleges, 11 suburban, colleges, and 8 rutal 

col^eges^in 27 districts, of which 13 were multi-c$mpus dls tricts. Based on t 

\ 

our classification of campus size/ our sample consisted of 7 small, 10 medium, 
and 16 large colleges* The sample -included 17 colleges, \$i$h a Relatively high 
proportion of transfer students. and i6 colleges with a low proportion of such 
students m Table A- 2 s s the distribution *of the population of colleges 
compared to our sample, by campus size, metropolitan status and relative 
proportion of transfer students. The rationale and procedures for this sample 

- I, 

/are discussed bestow. ^ j 1 v 

'Sample Select ion ♦ To meet study objectives, we hoped to identify a large 
ys ample, of community colleges that would capture the variation in focal 
settings and conditions, while simultaneously exploring the exemplary or * 
special efforts $£hat some colleges were making in particular areas. Thus, 



while we wanted the sample to be reasonably representative of the population 
* 

along key dimensions, we also sampled purposively to make sure that we 

included sites with characteristics reflecting policy issues of interests 

*»*-»' * 

the study* ✓ . " - 

The selection required as ttfo-s tage sampling process: 1) creation of a 

sampling matrix based upon the distribution of colleges along^three 

■ . ' ' ■ ' u 

dimensions/ to insure that the sample selected wou^d be sufficiently 

'-'^ ' " ■ ' ' \ . ^ 
representative of the population along these dimensions, and 2} purposive 

selection of colleges within c§lls of the matrix, based on reptitational and 



• . Table A-2 

DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLE AND POPULATION METROPOLITAN 
STATUS,. CAMPUS SIZE AND PROPORTION OF TRANSFER STUDENTS 
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other criteria, to obtain the desired distribution of college characteristics 

• * ' • - / 

.- * f 

along several other dimensions, ' * * ^ 

The three criteria selected to stratify the population of ccpmrftlty fc 
.colleges were campus size, relative proportion of students transferring "to 
four-year institutions, and metropolitan status. Although several measures of 
Campus size were considered, the total number of students enrolled in 1932 
(both credit and noncredit) was used, with cutpoints de tetmined by the natural 
breakpoints in the distribution of the population* If We used the total 
number of transfers in 1982 and 1983 as a measure of transfer activity, using 
the median for the population to classify colleges as high and low. 2J 

Finally, we classified each college on a "me tropoli, tan status*** scale (urban, 

v ■ . ' * 

suburban, rural), using a panel of t five "expert judges" to rate ali 106 
colleges. 3J A 

Five individuals were selected as being ^sufficiently familiar with the 
community colleges to make informed judgments as to college metropolitan 
status. 47 The judges were asked independently to rate each college in the 
population according to a five-way classification of metropolitan status., 
based on the characteristics of the students served and the location of the 
college^ In general, agreement among raters was reasonably high. If three or 
more judges agreed on a classification, a college's metropolitan status was 
fc^sed on that category^ and only 14 of 106 community colleges could not be 
classified using this rule. The remaining fourteen were classified based on 
the research staff's "knowledge of the area the college served. 



Based on project resources and the time frame for the study, we deiided 
that a sample of 30-40 colleges would be appropriate. The classification of 
colleges by metropolitan status produced a sampling matrix with 18 cells 
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(2x3x3 — . see Table A-2), with two colleges to be selected from each of the 
cells so as to insure that the sample was roughly representative of the 
population along the dimensions selected. 

Selecting colleges* After dividing the. population oi colleges into the 18 
cell matrix that embraced the" primary sampling dimensions, we eliminate4 15 
colleges ^rom further consideration as unfeasible sites because they^were too 
isolated given limited project resources. Similar colleges that werelbore 

' / • * ; , < * 

readily accessible still remained as potential candidates for the 

f ieldwork. To obtain a sample from the remaining colleges ^n the population, 

colleges were selected on. the basis o^ special interest (e.g., campuses that 

stood out because the data were counterintuitive — for instance, increasing 

* * 

transfers and decreasing enrollftents) and some variation in the sample 
according tp the .following characteristics: • 

— Location" (North, Central, South); , * 
' — - Percentage of full-time faculty at the college;. , 

— Ethnicity of students (percentage of 1981 freshman who were white); 

District size (categorized as small * one college district, medium » 2 

or 3 college district, large * more than 3 colleges); 

* * * 

— Degree* of emphasis on adult .educa tion (non-credit enrollment as a 

c percentage of total enrollments) ; , .. 

— Percentage of full-time credit students; and ♦ *v 

— Direction of transfer, rates (between 1981 and 1983) ♦ 

Oilr aim was to maximize the representativeness of the colleges selected so 

- . p 

that the sample approximated the distribution of colleges in the population 
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along these dimensions. In general, the samgj& selected was reasonably .well 
distributed In comparison to the population. % ' 

In addition* Mutational information on colleges that had introduced new 
programs or were- taking special efforts in particular areas (e.g., retention 
of low-skilled students, campuses with' "academic floors", etc.) was- collected, 
and our sample'was checked to insure that it included mpst of these sites, 
with t^e necessary substitutions £jjd adjustments to the sample so that it 
remained roughly representative of the population according to the dimensions" 
listed above. • , *. 

Colleges selected -were sent a letter requesting their cooperation and- 
#articipation in the study. Of the 34 colleges we initially selected (some " 
cells of the sampling matrix were empty — see Table A- 2 ) , one was unable to 
participate %n the study. 



Fleldwork Strategy * * 

* ' Training sessions were held to familiarise staff with the questions and 

issues of interest, provide them with background information on the colleges, 

i ~ - . . 

and develop comparable interview aid site procedures. Interim staff meetings 

were also held to refine* procedures, discuss common problems, and shate 

information about the colleges* ^veral strategies were used to insure that 

the data collected was both systematic and cortipa'rable across sites: 

1. Interviewer training: during a day. long training session, nine 

interviewees were provided with materials to f amiliarizfe them with the 

community colleges in general and the colleges in our sample in particular. A 

f ieldwork guide developed by the project director served as a focus of 

• ' k * • V , 

discussion to familiarize staff with the questions and issues of interest to 
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the study , and insure that they shared a similar concetp tualiza tion of the 
issues. Similarly, a memo provided interviewers with the basic interview 
"protocol" (e.g.^ .who to speak with, how to conduct the interview, length of 
the interview, etc.) and site procedures (arranging the visit, documents to 
collect, etc*) 

2* Interim staff meetings: Staff meetings durid| the fieldwork period 
helped to refine study .questions and fieldwork procedures. Discussions aboot 
the sites visited helped the fiteldwork s^tff 'to dc?>^lop< a similar perspective 
and seek comparable information. 

3. Reliability exercises: Tw^ interviewers were assigned to one site 
during the first round of visits. During the interim staff meetings ^a number 
of exercises were conducted to determine whether both members of a team would 
draw similar conclusions about a site they had visited together. For example, 

r 

interviewers were asked to summarize their interviews using a form organized 
around the topic^ of the fieldwork guide. Summaries of the same interview 
conducted by both members of a team were compared in order* to determine „ 
whether interviewers heard and recorded comparable information. 

Two strategies were employed to help us collect data for later analysis: 

1. Interview summaries: As, previously described, interviewers I were asked\^ 

to complete a summary for each of the interviews they conflicted, organized 

\ 

around the main issues and themes of the fieldwork guide. These summaries 
' were primarily for the interviewers ; a tool for helping them to organize their 
fieldnotes. f 
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2. Site questionnaire; A questionnaire based on the ma5t>r topic^reas • 
covered by tl\e f ieldwork guide was developed with the help of information 
provided by interviewers during interim staff meetings. (A copy of the 
questionnaire is published separately in A Study of California's Community 
Colleges: Fieldwork and Survey Instruments , WP-107, April 1985.) 
Interviewers were asked to" complete a draft of this questionnaire, and their 
criticisms and suggestions were used, to revise the instrument*. Questions for 
which most interviewers had little information were dropped and areas that had 
been missed were added. This questionnaire, rather than interview fieldnotes, 
served as the basis for subsequent analysis % 

' -V.' ■ , 

We asked some of the panelists, as well as others, to review drafts of 

chapters of this report and to assess the validity of the findings in light of 

the evidence presented. The following reviewers each critiqued one or more 

draft chapters: i 

Fredrick Balders ton 
Graduate School of Business 
University of California, Berkeley 



Lois Callahan 
tQbllege of San Mateo 

Chester Case 

Los Medanoy College 

Walter A. Garras 

Graduate School of Education 

University of California, Berkeley 

Clive Grafton 

School of Education 

Universfity of Southern California 

William Pickens 

California Pos tsecondary Education Commission 



J 
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. Nancy Renkiewicz " # 

Sactamento City College 

^^to^ruSallee 

California Pos tsecondary Education Commission 

Daniel Wall 

County Supervisors Association of California 

Stephen S. Welner ~* £ 

• Mills College 



Weliford Wilms 

Sch&ol ,of Education * . 

University of California at Los Angeles 



PANELISTS 



Five day-long panels were convened to discuss Issues pertaining to: 
1. Goramuni ty college roles and mission^^ 
. 2* College relationships »ith business dnd industry 
3«, Program effectiveness. * ^ 

4, Personnel 

5. Governance and finance 

Panelists who attended these meetings are listed below. 



Debra L. Banks 
Leon Baradat 
Ernest Berg 

Marjorie K. 31a ha 
Douglas Burris 

Lois Callahan 



Ches ter H. Case 

A 



) 



President, Academic Senate, Mission College 

Political Science- Faculty, MiraCosta Community College 

Specialist, Program Evaluation and Approval Unit, 
Chancellor's Office, California Community Colleges 

President, Solano .Community College 

Vice Chancellor o£ Educational Services, Los Rios 
Community College District 

President, College of San Mateo 

Instructor, Los Medanos College, and lecturer in 
higher education, University of California, Berkeley* 

228 
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Jj|hn W. Casey 
Williatf Craig 
Carmen Decker 

Carol En os 

Ronn Far land 

Thomas W. Fryer, Jr. 

William Furry 
Robert Gabriner 

Terry Gildea 
Glenn Go ode r 

Daniel Grady ■ 

Cllve Grafton 

♦ 

Robert Hall 



& John P. Hernandez 
- George D, Kieffer 



Sarann Kruse 



Superintendent/President, Pasadena. City College 

President, Monterey Institute of International Studies 

Faculty, Cypress College; President, Academic Senate, 
California Comnumi ty Colleges 

Trustee, Rancho Santiago Community College District, 
Past President, Trustees Association 

Administrator for Special Projects, Office af the 
Chancellor, California -Community Colleges 

Chancellor, Foothill-De Anza Community College 
District 

Staff | Assembly Ways and Means Committee 

President, Community College Council, California 
Federation of Tea chairs ^S^/ 

Manager, Technical draining, Hewlett Packard G^paSy^ 

Consultant, Office of the Chancellor, California 
Community Colleges - 



Trustee, San Diego Community College Distric£, Past 
"President, Trustees Association - " 

Associate Dean, School of Education, University of 
•Southern California * / 

Director of Training — Plumbing, Pip&f it ting, 
Refrigeration, Heating arM Airconditioning Joint 
Apprenticeship and Training Committee of Santa Clara 
and San Benito Counties 

Vice Chancellor, Kern Community College District 

President, Board of Governors, California Community 
polleges 1 \ 

Administrator, Operations Education/Government 
Liaison, Nor thru p Airc^raf t 



*Now President, Los Medanos College 
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EileWn 'Lewis 

♦ <• 

Ka thy Lusk . 

Petfer R.Mal&ougall 

Jenny Mag id * 

Roberta Mason 
Janet McAfee v ^ 
John McFarland 
David Mertes 
Larry Miller 



John C. Petersen 
Willia^ Pickens 
Robert Pietrowski 

* ' Joe Richey 



Joan Sallee 
m Edward Siraonsen 

Sheila Swans on < - 

V 

Robert L. Swensen 



Max R. T^dlock 
.Dale Tillery 

Tom Van Groningen 



Faculty, Canada ^College ; Member, Executive Committee 
of the Academic - Senate California Community Colleges 

Dean of Occupational Education, Santa Ana College 

Superintendenr/President, Santa Barbara City College 

Corporate Contributions Coordinator, Tandem Computers k 
Incorporated % 

President, California Community College Trustees - 

Assistant to the President, Diablo Valley College 

Facility, Sierra College 

Chancellor, Los Rios Community College District 

Instructor and Executive Head,. Respiratory Therapy, 
Foothill College Chairman, Vocational Education, * 
-Committee^, Faculty Association o£ California Community 
Colleges 

Supefihtendent/Pres ident, Cabrillo College 

Staff, Calif orniA^Pos tsecondary Education Commission 

Higher Education Specialist, "California Teachers 
Association 

Employment Mattageri Pacifid Telephone Company, Los 
Angeles ( . \ 

Staff , California Pos tsecondary Education Commission 

Community and Junior College Consultant 

Director, California Community College Student' Lop by 

Executive Director, Accrediting Commission for , : 
flConimnnity and Junior Colleges x 

Sup^pintenden t/|res ident, Monterey Peninsula College 

Professor Emeritus, University of California at 
Berkeley 

Chancellor/ Superintendent, Yosemi te Commun i t£Ce£L le ge 
District 
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Daniel Wall 
Kevin Woolfork 

4 

Gene Wright 



Staff, Senate Finance Comal t tee* 

Staff, California Postsecondary Education Commission 

Administrative Dean, College Services, Cabrillo 
College 

\ * 



/ 



( 



* 

*Now staff, County Supervisors Association of California 
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NOTES TO APPENDIX A \ ^ y 

1/ This measure was thought to be the best available indicator of possible 
differences in the degree of admin is trative burden** imposed by the number 
of students enrolled. Examining the distribution of colleges in the 
population, natural breakpoints were selected: • less than or equal to , 
7,597 students was considered small, greater than 7,597 and less than 
14,839 was considered, medium, and equal to or greater than £4,839 was 



considered a large college, 



2j * Our objective was to insure variation in the sample along two dimensions 
of critical importanap^ to the study, given their emphasis "in the community 
colleges: trans fer^educa tion and Vocational education. r There are no 
state data that cotrird be used for sampling purposes on the relative Size, 
of vocational programs; statistics on numbers of transfers we're used to » 
broadly characterize colleges as "high transfer* and "low. transfer." 

3/ Although a measure .of the metropolitan status of community college 
districts was available £rom the Chancellor's Office, our experience 
suggested that variation within multi-campus districts m£ght be 
substantial* In addition, community colleges serve diverse populations 
often spread across large geographic areas. Thus, they do not fall neatly 
into census tracts or cdunty boundaries,* fwhere^ information on 'population 
density and other indicators ^ metropolitan status would be readily* 
available. Informants at the state-level .indicated that no measure of the 
metropolitan states of each college was available from past studies or 
from other data sources. Given these constraints, the use of expert 
^judges seemed the most appropriate alternative. ; 

4/ The judges were from the Accrediting Commission for Community and Junior 
Colleges, the legislative staff, the Department of Finance, the Of f ice of 
the Chancellor, and the California Association of Community Colleges. 
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